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LEONARD WRAY. 

A ROMANCE OF KODKSH HISTOKY. 

By the. author of “ The- Chronicles of the. Bastile," 

“The Embassy," "The Vide. Log,” "Philip of 

Lutetia,” Oft. ’' _ 

CHAPTER I. 

An Unexpected Meeting. 

On one clear moonlight night, in the month 
of November, 1848, a solitary man might have 
been seen standing on tho Pont des Arts, rest¬ 
ing on his arms, which were mechanically 
crossed upon the iron balustrade of the bridge, 
Ms mind being apparently absorbed in the 
contemplation of the striking scone that mot 
bis view. Ho had paid his sou for tho privi¬ 
lege, and seemed determined to enjoy it to the 
utmost, in happy ignorance of his having 
formed tho subject of a brief conference be¬ 
tween the chief of the night patrol (-as he made 
Ins tour of the quay tinder his particular guard¬ 
ianship) and the toil-keeper of tho bridge. 

“ How long did you say, citizen ? ” inquired 
the former, taking out a small note-book, and 
preparing to write in it with a pencil. 

“ It struck eleven as he paid the toll," re¬ 
sponded fte bridge-keeper; “ it is now half 
past." 

“ Keep your eye upon him, citizen sentinel," re¬ 
sumed he of the note book, raising his voioe, as 
lie made a minute of the cirouinstanoe, and 
addressing himself to the sentry on guard. 

The soldier stood to his arms a moment, in 
indication of obedience, and resumed his mo¬ 
notonous duty of pacing to and fro at the foot 
of the bridge. The chief of the patrol ex¬ 
changed salutes with the toll-keeper, and 

“ He isn’t a suicide," muttered the toll-kaepor 
to himself, as tho chimes of the Hotel de Ville, 
ringing distinctly in the deep silenoe that 
reigned, told off another quarter of an hour, 
added to the great account current, between 
Time and Eternity; “he can’t be one of that 
sort, or he wouldn’t stand looking so long at 
tho water. He must be a stranger." 

The man was right. Leonard Wray had not 
been yet many hours in Paris; but, though fa- 
tiguod by a somewhat tedious journey, had 
been tempted by the fineness of the night to 
take a stroll, hap-hazard, for the purpose of | 
surveying the aspect of the city by moonlight, j 
Starting from tho hotel at which he had put 
up, in tho immediate vicinity of tho Palais 
Royal —then called tho Palais National, in def- I 
erenco to the triumphant popular will—he 
struck across the Place du Carousel, and, pass¬ 
ing through one of its small arched gateways, 
found himself on the Quai du Louvre. Here 
he hesitated a moment, but, presently turning 
to the left, prooeeded up the quay till he 
reached the bridge already mentioned, through 
the turnstile of which he was permitted to pass 
on payment of a small copper coin. Perhaps 
he had purposed orossing the river, for he was 
pursuing a straight course towards the other 
side, when ho stopped suddenly short, and, 
after gazing a few seconds at the view before 
him. assumed the musing posture he still main¬ 
tained when the toll-keeper of the bridge oame 
to the conclusion that the last passenger was 
certainly a stranger. 

The spot to which ohance—if such a thing 
there be—had led him, is indeed one whence is 
obtained one of the most striking views of the 
French metropolis. A painter would select it, 
in preference to any other, if his object were 
to present, in a small compass and in a pictur¬ 
esque group, the chief edifices of ancient Paris. 
In broad day, the charm of the view disap¬ 
pears ; but seen an hour before sunrise, stand¬ 
ing boldly out from the sea of golden glory 
that there floods the back-ground, or at any 
‘ time when it is illuminated by the silver rays 
of a full moon, as it was now, the seeno is one 
that cannot fail to strike the stranger, as pos¬ 
sessing features of interest peculiar to itself, 
and suggestive of associations of the most vari¬ 
ed character, extending over a period of many 
centuries. 

Immediately to his left stood the Louvre, 
calling up shadows of dark deeds done in the 
time of old Catherine do Medicis, and stretch¬ 
ing its long frontage of chaste architecture 
along the quay to which it gives its name, then 
gracefully making way for the quaint and 
venorabie ohureh of St. Germain VAuxerrois, 
from the turret of which tho gaunt spirit of 
religious fanaticism had erstwhile rung the 
tocsin thot announced the commencement of 
the bloody tragedy of tho St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve. Far away on the same side of the river, 
standing all proud and stately in its solitude, 
tho majestic tower of St. Jacques la Boucherie 
next arrested his wandering eye, seeming to 
look down with an air of protective patronage 
upon the sacred edifioe dedicated to St. Ger- 
vais des Pres, and throwing into prominent 
forwardness a seotion of the recently erected 
river frontage of tho Hotel de Ville, distin¬ 
guishable by its greater whiteness from the 
lino of tall, irregularly-built houses, lighted 
here and there to their very roof tops, and 
which, extending as far as the eye could reach, 
indicated the direction and length of the quays. 

Looking to his right, he traced the perfect 
outline of the Institut de France, one-lialf ob¬ 
scured in deep shadow, the other standing out 
sharply defined in the gray light that stream¬ 
ed down upon it from above; and a little lower 
down the facade of the Monnaie, plunged 
again in darker shades, but hare and there 
illuminated by busy lights dancing to and fro, 
and which, with tho dull clanking sounds that 
fell regularly and continuously on his ear, told 
of aotive life within, and betrayed the occupa¬ 
tion of tbo inmates. 

But by far the most remarkable -feature in 
this striking scene was tho Isle de la Cite, the 
Lutere of the Emperor Julian, from the very 
centre of which arose tho sombre mass of the 
ancient cathedral of Notre Dame, its two lofty 
turrets standing up grim and gaunt out of the 
gloom in which they were immersed, like two 
hoary giants of stone, keeping watch and ward 
by night over their own antique portion of the 
city, and over the fleeting memories of the past. 
Divided by this island, came rolling on the 
Seine, in two silver streams, until these became 
again united at the Pont Neuf where, at the 
point of junction, and forming a prominent 
though somewhat diminutive feature in the im¬ 
mediate foreground, stood boldly out in relief, 
like a black spectre, the equestrian statue of 
old King Henri Quartre the Bearnais. Then 
came a long line of singularly-fashioned barges, 
moored on eaoh side of the river, the use of 
which would have remained ‘unknown to him 
who was musing, save for the presence, in one 
of them, of a poor, belated creature, whose 
solitary candle, flickering unsteadily, scarcely 
answered its purpose of enabling its owner to 
achieve successfully the ablution of the heap 
of domestic apparel she was lustily belaboring 
with a small paddle, and alternately scrub¬ 
bing. 

But although this novel scene had not failed 
strongly to impress Leonard’s mind with the 
consciousness that ho was sojourning in a 
strange land, his thoughts wove fixed upon a 
far-off country, and upon the difference which 
a few miles of ocean make in the manners and 
customs of men. His runnings, however, were 
abruptly terminated, at length, by the sound 
of a familiar air, sung in snatches by a pair of 
lusty lungs, tho proprietor of which very soon 
presented himself, in the person of a thin, 
wiry individual, evidently off his centre of 
gravity, which he appeared to be seeking, al¬ 
ternately, at eaoh side of the bridge. Having 
reached the spot where Leonard was standing, 
the stranger stopped Bhort, and, steadying him¬ 
self by grasping the balustrade, reoommenoed 
and completed, in a tolerably steady key, the 
first verse of “Yankee Doodle,” ending the 
performance by an elaborate crow, and a pro¬ 
found obeisance to Leonard. 

“ I beg your pardon, Monseor," said the new 
oomer, “but voulez vous tellez me whore, in 
the name of all oreation, I am, and excuse tho 
language, for I can’t parlcz-vous, no how.” 

Leonard started a little when ho heard the 
tones of the stranger’s voioe, and, looking in- 
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tently at him, said, smiling, and imitating the 
drawling tone in which he spoke— 

“ 1 guess you’re some five thousand miles 
from Washington, in a place they oall Paris; 
and that’s about as much as I oan tell you.” 

“ Well, now, if you aren’t about the mostest 
civilized critter I’ve met with—barring our 
Ambassador—ever since I’ve been in these 
parts! ” responded the strangor. Then, look¬ 
ing moro attentively at Leonard, he exclaim¬ 
ed, “No!—’taint possible! Leonard Wray! 
Well!’’ and, apparently overcome by excess 
of joy at meeting so unexpectedly with an old 
friend, ho renewed his song of “Yankee Doo¬ 
dle," and commenced capering around Leon¬ 
ard with a vigor that our hero had some diffi¬ 
culty in restraining. 

“Pm glad to see you, Zaoh,” said he, shaking 
him by tho hand; “but you are the last per¬ 
son I Bhould have expected to meet in this 
strange city. How long have you been here, 
and whero are you lodging?" 

“ Pve boon hero about eight-and-forty hours," 
responded the other, “ and lodge somewhere 
near the Palace Royal; but whip me raw if I 
know the name of the hotel. Pve been out 
strolling, on the guess, and been trying to find 
my way hack homo, a’most ever since I loft 
it.” 

“I lodge in the same neighborhood," replied 
Leonard—“ hotel de Lille and Albion ”- 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo!" shouted Zaoh, “that’s 
the very place 1 went. Pve roosted there these 
last two nights, and 1 reckon they don’t want 
t,o get rid of mo yet. When they do, perhaps 
they won’t find it quite so easy as oatohing an 
old coon asleep! ’’ 

“ What, at your old tricks again, then; eh, 
Zaeh?” observed Leonard, gently releasing 
himself from the grasp of his friend. “ I should 
have thought Judge Lynch and the California 
boya would have taught you better manners 
and st-raighter principles." 

“ Pity you warn’t born in times when phi¬ 
losophers made fortunes, Leonard," retorted 
his mercurial companion ; “ but it aint o’ no 
use your sermonizing me; no, sir ! As to my 
manners, well, perhaps I had best not crack 
them up too high. I took to ’em as they come 
to me, and I can’t say I over found ’em any 
hindrance. As to my principles, I do own they 
depends a smartish deal on circumstances; and 
that’s about as much as the best of us can say, 
come to figure things up right close. Yes, sir! 
But, lend us your arm, Leonard, and let’s be 
making short tracks for the hot-el] for my ap¬ 
petite is jest about as keen as eating through 
one of them ’are long-legged chickens I seen 
the fellow in the white cap a-skewering when 
I left home." 

Leonard did not appear altogether to relish 
returning to his lodging with his friend, who,, 
though not so inebriated as to deprive him of 
the power of straight locomotion, was sufficient¬ 
ly off hia balance to to excite remark, and per¬ 
haps to be a somewhat .troublesome walking 
companion ; wherefore, not desiring to appear 
ill-naturod, he allowed him to link an arm into 
his, but without making an immediate attempt 
to move from the spot. The effeot of this act) 
was to bring Zaoh round with a swing, causing 
him to catch at the balustrade with his disen¬ 
gaged hand, so that they both onoe more stood 
with their faces towards the water. They then 
became aware that a third person had beoome 
a party to their reoent conversation. 

The.new-comer was a man of middle height, 
Bpare in form, but of elegant figuro, and clad 
in a close-fitting surtont, buttoned close up to 
his throat. He wore a small gold cross, sus¬ 
pended by a rod ribbon from tho second but¬ 
ton-hole of his outer garment, and kept his 
right hand thrust into liis bosom, whilst his 
Jcffc rested on tho small of his back. A heavy, 
dark mustache covered his mouth, and a thick 
imperial ornamented his ohin.; the rest of his 
faco was closely shaven. These appendages im¬ 
parted an extremely sinister expression to a coun¬ 
tenance that was by no means naturally pre¬ 
possessing, and which a strongly-defined aqui¬ 
line nose, somewhat enlarged and fleshy at the 
nostril, and a pair of small, deeply-sunken eyes, 
did not improve. Leonard noted all these linea¬ 
ments at a glanco, nor needed a second to re¬ 
mind him of the preeenoe of another acquaint¬ 
ance. The stranger, on whose face tne full 
light of the moon fell, also seemed to have rec¬ 
ognised an old friend, though he made no ad¬ 
vance towards him, but retained for a few mo¬ 
ments tho peculiar and somewhat constrained 
attitude into whioh he had thrown himself, 
when, unperceived by Leonard and his com¬ 
rade, be had come up to them, and discovered 
into whose company ho had unexpectedly been 
thrown. 

Zaoh was already blurting out some inco¬ 
herent gibberish, when he was cut short in the 
midst of it by Leonard, who, advancing a step 
or two towards the stranger, said, addressing 
him in English, and gracefully saluting him 
ho spoke— 

“ A strange meeting, this, Prince, and muoh 
such another night as that on which we parted 
at the Niagara Falls.” 

“ An agreeable one to me, believe me,” re¬ 
plied, in the samo language, but with a marked 
foroign accent, the individual addressed as the 
Prince, returning, with much dignity, Leonard’s 
" ' ' - a droll 


salute. “But you have there a; droll of a c< 
panion.”’ 

“ A countryman, Prince,” responded Leon¬ 
ard, “into whose company I have been thrown 
in various parts of tbo world, in a manner that 
leads me to begin to believe in your own favor¬ 
ite theory of fate or destiny, and that he is to 
bo in some manner connected with my own. 
I have got his neck out of the halter twice; 
onoe saved him from tar and feathers; twice 
stood between him , and revolvers and bowie- 
knives, and yet have ever been dragged into 
mischief myself through him, without his hav¬ 
ing it in his power to help me out of my diffi¬ 
culties. Six months ago I left him in Wash¬ 
ington jail, in which he got incarcerated for 
hie zeal on behalf of a nigger that was getting 
somewhat roughly handled for a local misde¬ 
meanor; I gave him up after that freak, as 
lost beyond redemption, and came over to 
Europe. I have not been in this oity -many 
hours, yet who should the first person be that 
runs up against me, but this never-dying hang¬ 
dog, Zucharfeh Grit, singing Yankee Doodle 
and crowing like an old chuck. But I believe 
the fellow has a few rare good qualities, despite 
his many failings.” 

“ I guess that’s about as true a word you 
said then as over riz a man’s dander,” remark¬ 
ed Zach. “ I can do .a’most as many things, 
right and wrong, as any other two men, oi 
women either, this side o’ the Alleghenies 
and they ’re a long way off, jest this minute 
What’s more, Pm at home in any country, and 
though I know that country’s hornest for i 
that treats me best, I won’t turn my baok 
any man for patriotism, or for true, thorough¬ 
going, straight-up republicanism — no, sir, 
that’s a fact.” 

“ I would advise your friend to be oareful 
not to express his political opinions too freely, 
at least in French,” observed the Prince, 
gravely, directing his remark to Leonard. “ 1 
will go even further, and oounBel him to keep 
them altogether to himself. We live in dan¬ 
gerous times; and Paris, at this particular 
orisis, is not the city where republican opinions 
find tho most congenial atmosphero, or attain 
to the most vigorous growth.” 

“ Your advice, Prince, is, I fear, oast away 
upon him, though it is kindly meant,” respond¬ 
ed Leonard. “ He has far more bluntness than 
discretion, and is altogether reekless of the 
consequences of anything he may say or do. I 
often think he has a mad streak in him; for 
that is the best excuse I can find for some of 
the freaks in whioh ho is wont to indulge.” 

“ The warning is one whioh I need not im¬ 
press upon Monsieur Wray,” resumed the 
Prince, slightly inclining his head. 

“I have no acquaintances in PariB,” said 
Leonard, “ and therefore am not likely to in¬ 
dulge in polities. Besidos, even if my own per¬ 
sonal safety did not conoern me, I have that of 
my sister to care for, and for her sake should 
be on my guard.” 

“Ah! Mademoiselle Mildred Wray is with 
you!” exclaimed the Prince. “ I hope we may 
have the happinons of soon seeing her. My 
oharming cousin, who does admirably the hon¬ 


or of our hotel, will be delighted to see and to 
show Miss Wray some attention. We receive 
every week. If you will favor me with your 
direction, I will send you oards of invitation. 
Meanwhile, permit me ”- 

So saying, the Prince took out a small case, 
and, selecting a card, wrote a line upon it, in 
penoil, by tho light of the moon; then handed 
the card to Leonard, resuming— 

“ This will admit you to see me, at any hour 
when I am at home, and disengaged. Make 
use of it, should you feel disposed, or require 
any sorviee you imagine I may render you. 
But," added he, in French, “ do not encumber 
yourself with your mad friend. Try to per¬ 
suade him to go to England; for if he is as im¬ 
prudent as you describe him, he will certainly 
get into trouble. Aurevoir / It is midnight, 
and the patrol is ooming.” 

With a leisurely inclination of tho body, the 
Prince took leave of Leonard, and in a few mo- 
men ts had disappeared on the opposite side of 
the bridge. 

“ Wo will make the best of our way to tha, 
hotel, Zacli,” said Leonard, drawing within his 
own the arm of his companion; “ only try and 
keep your legs straight, if only for the look of J 
the thing. Where have you been, that you 
should be in this state ? ” 

I can’t tell you,” replied Zach, making a 
very creditable attempt to preserve an equilib¬ 
rium; “I’ve been half over the city, and cross¬ 
ed tho bridges a half soore of times. Some¬ 
where up yonder”—here ho pointed in the 
direction of the Hotel de Ville —“.Ifell in with 
a parcel of rowdies, in blue smock-frooks. 
When they found out I was a stranger, and an 
Amerioan—for I managed to let ’em know 
that—they oried out something about the Re¬ 
public, and made me go with ’em into a wine 
and liquor store, whore every mother’s son of 
’em stood a thimble-glass of brandy, to drink 
my health, and prosperity to our Republio. 

‘ Vive la Republic! ’ cried they. The Repub¬ 
lic’s a fact, says 1, and has got tho flourish- 
ingest Democracy in the world, that’s pulled 
ahead of all other nations, by long chalks! 

‘ Vive la Democratic ,’ says they. Democratic 
enough, says I, for half a dozen republics, and 
a smart bit over, agin she runs short herself | 
at any time. ‘ Vive la Social.' ’ says they. To 
be sure, says I; we, we!—that’s French for yes, 
Leonard—we, we! all Democrats of the right 
grit are just that; so, if we onderstand one 
another, I’d like to be trying to find my way 
home agin. But, Lord, it wasn’t of no nse. 
They all took suoh a tarnation fancy to me, 
that they fell to a hugging on me, like so many 
groat b’ars, till I’d e’en most a mind to get 
riled, and give one of ’em a squeeze after my 
own fashion; but jest as I was thinking’which 
of ’em ’ud take it easiest, the very man I 
picked out comes up to me, and gives me a red 
oockade and a piece of red riband. He sticks 
the oockade in my hat, and the riband in my 
coat, whilst all the rest set up a hollering 
about Liberty, and the Republic, and Demo¬ 
cratic, and Social. Last of all, they begins a 
song, whioh I heerd the liitlo boys a singing, 
and thon they all marched oat, three-and- 
three—me in the middle, atwoen two others— 
and we goes up one street and down another, 
till I finds my logs a giving way with excite¬ 
ment—or else tho brandy—and sets down on 
a post, to get a rest. They didn’t seem to miss 
me; so, after a while, I sots off running, till I 
gets to the bridge, where I met you; and pre¬ 
cious glad I am you were there, and that we’re 
at home.” 

“Where did you put the oockade and the 
riband, Zach?” asked Leonard, as they came 
to a stand-still at the door of their hotel. 

“Both in my pockot,” said the other. “I 
intend to keep ’em, just for curiosity.” 

Leonard appeared satisfied, and they both 
disappeared under the broad gateway, without 
observing that their footsteps had been dogged 
by a man who had followed them from the 
bridge, and who had, indeed, been set to watch 
them, by the chief of the patrol, on his return 
from his round, and subsequently to his having 
held another conference with the toll-keeper, 
from whom he had learnt the particulars of 
the meeting above described. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Steadily, under the midsummer’s eye of fire, 
were wo beating up the River of the West. No 
welcome awaited us, at city or cottage of tho 
almost deserted “coast;” for, hailing from the 
region of infection, our boat was shunned as 
plague-freighted. No passenger joined our 
tittle number; no passer-by lingered near the 
forsaken heaps of wood and coal, over against 
which we from time to time moored. We were 
a world to ourselves, shut out from all others. 

Among the lady passengers was a brawny, 
bustling little woman, with a kind eye and a 
voluble tongue, who, on the second day of our 
voyage, made some remark whioh indicated 
that she had been for some weeks a nurse in 

the Charity Hospital at M-. Worn out 

with labor, she was journeying to rejoin her 
friends in Missouri. 

“ When those who had nursed the sick from 
the first,” said she, “ were themselves taken 
off, it became too terrible for me to endure ! 
Poor young Livingston! he was the last!” 

Eulalie had been lying upon a couch at my 
side, with a veU thrown over her face to shut 
out the sunlight, whose gladness and beauty 
mocked the anxiety that hung upon her heart. 
She started up, with white lips and dilating 
eyes*; but 1 hold her firmly. 

“If ever mortal deserved a crown in heaven, 
it was ho! ’’ went on the unconscious bearer of 
the cruel tidings. 

“Was he alive when you left M—— ?” I 
hastily asked, trembling for my- poor,- speech¬ 
less sister. 

“ Alive! No, indeed, sir; these hands closed 
his eyes - 

With a soaroely-audible moan, the poor girl 
fell baok upon the cushions. The blow had 
hung too long suspended to crush at once. I 
took her hand, and tried to speak to her. She 
caught it from me, and, with a gesture of utter 
despair, buried her face from my sight for 
hours. 

When that face was again lifted, it was 
flushed with the fever whose poison, must have 
been lurking in her veins for days. Perhaps 
it was better bo ! 

The fevor mounted, rapidly to its crisis. 
Onoe, only, and that during the night of in- 
tensest doubt, did the mist of delirium qlear 
from her mind. She looked up into the face 
of the nurse, and smiled. 

“ You elosed his eyes, and yon will close 
mine, too! Thank God ! It is best to die with 
tho dearest one He ever gave me ! ” 

Many years after, in the bitterest hour life 
ever brought me, those words came to me like 
a prophecy: “ It is best to die with the dear¬ 
est ! ” Not then , sweet sister; not then. Thy 
mission beneath the*clouds was not so soon 

Wan and light as a snow-wreath seemed the 
form that 1 carried from the deck of that 
steamer at the end of our voyage. Fearing to 
leave her, and unable to take her inland, I sent 
for Mary and the children to join us. My po¬ 
litical destinies pointed out a ohange of resi¬ 
dence ; and our home in prairie-land was bro¬ 
ken up. 

I found more than one invalid under my 
charge, for Mary’s cheeks seemed to have been 
daily growing paler and thinner during the 
few weeks of my absence. I lost no time * 
transporting both to the Saratoga waters. 

Gradually, as Time and Religion wrought 
their healing work, a healthful reaction came 
to the body and spirit of the younger. The 
steadily-failing health of Mary created a de¬ 
mand on her energies, which they soon burned 
to answer. Man, driven out from Eden, was 
mercifully sentenced to “ toil in the sweat of I 
his brow.” It is well for tbe sorrowing to be 
heavily tasked! 

During all those^clouded years, to which I 
look back only to recall the one sunbeam that 
lighted their gloom, when tho wife and mother 


lay on a bed of languishing, too often deserted 
by one whom public eares had, at her wish, 
made their slave, Eulalie was tho life and hless- 
ing'of the chastened household. How soon the 
little ones learned to share their griefs and 
joys with “Aunt Lulie,” and shed on her 
bosom the tears a mother was too ill to wipe 
away. How the racked heart of a brother 
rested on her, as he reluctantly tore himself 
from that chamber of cheerful holploesness, 
and from those twining ohildish arms that 
clung to his being like tendrils! Oh, sister! a 
weak staff, indeed, may lend tho strong man 
strength ! 

The heart which has suffered its utmost, 
bears a talisman against life’s lesser ills. In 
other yearB ; a trifle had olouded my sister’s 
sensitive spirit; now, trials light or weighty 
were alike powerless to shadow her quiet cheer¬ 
fulness. At times, indeed, a shadow of tho 
past would come over her clear face ; but it 
was never suffered to rest there. In the lone¬ 
ly night-watches, the pitying angel's came to 
her with dreams that won her from those 
heart-rending memories. A little incident re¬ 
vealed to me this new phase of her “inner 
life.” 

A terrific storm had swept our coast, strew¬ 
ing ocean with wrecks, and land with mourn¬ 
ers. A family of our acquaintance hac[ been 
bereaved'in a manner most distressing, and 
their grief had called forth the sympathy of 
all who know therh. 

“ Take this papor, Ralph ! ” exclaimed Mary 
ono morning, as I entered her sick room. Tear's 
were blinding her eyes as she spoke. “ I want 
to hear you road that little poem—please ? ” I 
commenced as desired— 

“ THE LOST AT SEA. 

Tho night was wild and fearful, 

And sleepless eyes were tearful, 

Watching the moonless sky— 

Pleading with One on high 
For one at sea ! 

Tho storm had ceased its riot, 

The winds and waves were quiet; 

Through the homo-shadowing tree 
Swept a sound mournfully— 

1 Lost—lost at sea! ’ 

Oh G od! to take the Idol 
Just ere the hour of bridal! 

Thy lingering life-stay, mother! 


Only to weep above him! 

’Twero bliss to thoso that love him! 
But the oold, pitiless deep 
Tolls nht where any sleep, 

Lost—lost at sea! 

When, in the foam’s white shrouding, 
Life’s longest years wore crowding 
One hour of agony, 

What prayer went up to Thee, 

God of the, sea ? 

Oh! hearts in blindness breaking, 
Look up to Heaven’s waking! 

Toy for the exile, whom 
Tenderest love took home! 


Eulalie had entered as I commenced, and 
seated herself in the shadow of the heavily- 
draped window. Her head was bent over her 
work-basket, and an unwonted glow was on 
her cheeks. 

A thought flashed Over me like a meteor. 

“ Sister ? ” 

“Yes! brother!” and in another moment 
that faoe was hidden upon my shoulder. 

“ It came to me,” said she, gently, her eyes 
kindling as of old, “ and I did not drive the 
dream-spirit away! If I have a gift from 
Heaven, the world must share it! ” 

A strange spell had sorrow given to the 
timid, self-doubting girl. Strong-hearted and 
confident in the Power that had endowed her, 
Eulalie went before the world with no falter¬ 
ing step. Woman finds in the life of the head, 
says one, a refuge from the desolation of the 
heartrtemple. So, when health stole again to 
the cheek of tho dear invalid,- whom she had 
long watohed and attended, my sister turned 
in earnest to the career marked out by the in¬ 
stinct of her soul. 

Criticism did not spare her, hut its arrows 
were blunted by sympathy with tho simple 
pathos-her sweet words wore. As the cool 
rain of heaven on fainting lips, so drop some 
poet-utterancea upon jaded spirits; and with 
suoh, it was her’e to bless the world—thrice 
blessed herself in giving! It was her constant 
aim to speak to that inner heart, which “ an- 
swereth as face to face in water,” in every be¬ 
ing to whom God ever gave His image. There¬ 
fore, rich and poor read, loved, and wept over 
the words of my Eulalie. 

Famo was of little consequence to her; but 
it found her out. Grace Atherton, who had 
long ago merged the “Meta” of school-day 
journals in a round of domestic and social du¬ 
ties which left little time for dreaming, took 
possession of her early friend, introduced her 
into the world, of whioh she was still queen, 
and would have exulted in her triumph, had 
not something unfathomable in the glanco of 
her once open-hearted schoolmate, repulsed all 
warm congratulations. 

“Graoe,” wrote Eulalie, “is proud that I fill 
that plaee in the ‘world’s great eye’ whioh 
she relinquished for the empire of love and of 
fashion. A wide-spreading and mighty influ¬ 
ence is hor’s, cheering and blessing poor as 
well as rich. Perhaps her eye and lips are 
making a deeper impression on the world than 
any pen oould leave. How little this applause 
gives to the heart’s yearnings! Ob, to be- of 
some real use to this great, suffering world!” 

She came hack to us unchangTO, by all the 
adulation that learning and wealth had heaped 
upon her—the same home-loving, child-loving 
creature. It must not be supposed that, in her 
throng of admirers, there had been none to 
speak more than admiration. Yet, so seldom 
was her life’s quiet tenor disturbed by the in¬ 
trusion of matrimonial speculators, that I, who 
knew how warmly many manly hearts had 
appreciated her, one day observed-— 

“How is it, that no one tries to rob me of 
my sister ? ” 

A look from the depths of her soul rebuked 
me, but was instantly displaced by a thought¬ 
ful smile. 

“I don’t know, brother, indeed! But it is 
a blessing that no true affeotion is wasted for 
my sake—though my friends love me, I well 
know! ” 

“ Yos; more than one has cherished ‘a love 
unspoken,’ as I havo had occasion to know. It 
is an enigma to me! ” 

“ I think it need n6t be,” she said, in a low 
tone, with downcast lashes. “I do not believe 
those sacred words are often Bpoken, unless 
called out by some manifestation of sympathy 
on the part of her who receives them. I have 
long studied to repress all tokens of this sym¬ 
pathy, even where I deeply felt if, lest it might 
be mistaken for the warmer feeling with which 
I have nothing to do ! ” 

One proved too hard for lior philosophy, how¬ 
ever—one high in the honors of this world, to 
whom I oould gladly have intrusted the happi¬ 
ness of my gentle sister, had it been in *my 
keeping. She better knew her own heart, and 
gratefully refused. I oould not restrain a word 
of serious inquiry. 

“ Do you never intend to marry, Eulalie ? ” 

It was repented as soon as spoken. 

“ Forgive me, sister! ” 

“There is no need!” she faltered; it is a 
natural question, and one whioh I may often 
have to answer. I cannot change my feelings, 
brother; and go I cannot feel that the thin veil 
which divides spirit-life from ours has divorced 
two hearts which God made to beat for each 
other! ” 

The name of Ernest Livingston was never 
on the lips of either. 

Q5?“The New York Evening Post objects to 
the Norfolk Beacon’s saying that the slaves lost 
from Norfolk wej-e stolen; and thinks there 
is a difference between esoaping and being sto¬ 
len, unless it can be said that they Bteal them¬ 
selves. Let this point he settled. If fully con¬ 
vinced that to run away is to steal one’s self, 
perhaps the slaves of Norfolk county will stay 
at homo hereafter. 


[copyright secured by the author.] 
For the National Era. 

THE LEGAL TENURE OF SLAYERY. 

LETTER XII. 


To the Friends of American Liberty: 

I promised to consider, in this Letter, the 
bearings of Lord Mansfield’s decision against 
the Legality of Slavery in England, upon tho 
Legal Tenure of Slavery in the Colonies of 
England. 

Two distinct yet closely connected topics 
present themselves here. The first has respect 
to the legal identity of the tenure of slave 
property- in England and in her Colonies, and 
tbe second, to the jurisdiction of the English 
courts over colonial jurisprudence. 

l,TLs first question, I think, is pretty easily 
sdttlod,. in the light of the historical facts that 
have been presented. Tbe Slavery-of the Colo¬ 
nies originated in the African slave trade. So 
did the Slavery of tbe mother country. The 
Slavery of the Colonies existed under the j uris- 
diction cf English common law; so did that of 
the mother country. No adequate or valid 
legislation (as has been shown) amounting to a 
“municipal law” establishing Slavery, had 
taken place in the Colonies, and there had 
been no such legislation in England. 

So identical, indeed, was the Slavery of the 
mother country with that of the Colonies, that 
the slaves of the former were, for the most 
part, introduced from the latter, and were ac¬ 
counted slaved in consequence of that circum- 
stanee. Had they not been held as slaves’-in 
the Colonies, they would not have been claimed 
and held as slaves in England. The converse 
would then seem to hold good, viz : If illegally 
.held in England, under a tenure derived from 
the Colonies, then the tenure under which they 
wore held in tho Colonies must have been de¬ 
fective and invalid. 

Tha only conceivable objection seems to be 
this. It might be said that, though legally held 
in the Colonies, they became free on their arri¬ 
val in England, under English common law, or 
natural law, having passed out from under the 
jurisdiction of “ municipal law ” in tho Colo¬ 
nies. This objeotion concedes the soundness of | 
our first position, viz : that Slavery can exist 
only by munioipal law, and not under English 
common law or natural law. It renders it in¬ 
cumbent on the colonial slaveholder to produce 
the positive “municipal” colonial law, which, 
as we have seen, does not exist, or has not been 
found. If natural law or English common law 
were incompatible with the legality of Slavery 
in England, then they were incompatible with 
the legality of.Slavery in the Colonies; so that 
a judicial decision, in the Colonits, correspond¬ 
ing in principle with the decision of Lord 
Mansfield in England, would have been proper, 
and, if carried into effect, it would havo termi¬ 
nated Slavery in the Colonies. 

But a second topic of inquiry remains. Did 
the judicial decision of Lord Mansfield bind 
the Colonies, or did it hind only the mother 
oountry ? 

If it bound only the mother oountry, there 
must have bean some oause or reason why it 
did not extend to the Colonies—to all the do¬ 
minions of Great Britain. What could that 
cause or reason be ? 

It could not be because the, Colonies were 
independent of the mother country, for they 
were not so, and did not claim to bo. It could 
not be because the Colonies were not under the 
jurisdiction of English common law, for they 
werre juader its jurisdiction. It could net bo 
because tlfrCoIonies or their Legislatures were 
authorized, or were competent, to enact laws 
contrary to English common law, for this was 
not the case. Lord, Mansfield decided that 
the condition of Slavery was not compatible 
with English common law. His decision there¬ 
fore was equivalent to a decision that Slavery 
in the Colonies, under English common law, 
was not legal. The common law would have 
been a complete nullity in the Colonies, if a 
decision against the legality of Slavery by the 
Court of King’s Bench in England, on the 
ground of its incompatibilty with the common 
law, did not determine and declare that Sla¬ 
very in the Colonies was illegal. And if the 
decision was not binding upon the Colonies, 
then tho common law was not binding upon 
thorn, which, we know, was contrary to tho 
fact. But this absurdity must be received as 
a trustworthy exposition of law, or else it must 
he admitted that the decision of Lord Mans¬ 
field was a decision against the legality of Sla¬ 
very in the Colonies. 

And we know that this was the understand¬ 
ing at the time, in England, among those who 
were in sympathy with the decision. Witness 
the following: 

“Immediately after the trial,” [i. e. of tho 
Somerset case,) “ Mr. Sharp felt it his duty to 
write to Lord North, then principal Minister 
of State, warning him, in the most earnest 
manner, to abolish, immediately, both the slave 
trade and the Slavery of the human species, in 
all the British dominions, as utterly irreconci¬ 
lable with the British Constitution and the es¬ 
tablished religion of the land.”* 

Let it be noticed that this was not a petition 
to Parliament, for the abolition of Colonial 
Slavery, but a demand on the Prime Minister 
for its summary executive suppression, under 
the decision of Lord Mansfield. Let it be no¬ 
ticed, further, that the approving record of this, 
by Thomas Clarkson, identifies his name with 
that of Granville Sharp, in the expression of 
the sentiment. 

It is true that the measure was not carried 
out (and, by the by, there were one or two 
legal decisions against Slavery in Massachu¬ 
setts before the measure was carried out, in its 
suppression-)-—as there had been one similar 
decision in England before that of Lord Mans¬ 
field, in the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign.f Laws are not always enforced ) The 
slaves in the Colonies had no Granville Sharp, 
to bi-iDg their causes into oourt. Perhaps the 
difficulties resulting in tho Amerioan Revolu¬ 
tion prevented the enforcement of the decision 
in the Colonies. The legal fact, and the legal 
effects Of it, nevertheless, remained. 

The same view was revived, and dissemina¬ 
ted in England, preliminary to the abolition of 
British colonial Slavery in the West Indies, 
and as a principal means of urging onward 
that measure. Thomas Clarkson, in his old 
age, wrote a pamphlet, in which he maintained 
that there was not, and never b,ad been, any 
legal Slavery in the Colonies. “ The plant¬ 
ers,” said he, “ can neither prove a moral nor 
a legal right to their slaves.” The prevalence 
of this sentiment in England was identified 
with the act of Emancipation. $ And there 
are good grounds for the belief, that if Parlia¬ 
mentary interference had been much longer 
delayed, the measure would have been carried, 
and without any compensation, by a judicial 
decision, declaring colonial Slavery illegal. || 
Intelligent English lawyers do hot pow speak 
of West India Slavery as having ever been 
legal. 

Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, in 
giving the opinion of the oourt in the case of 
the Commonwealth vs. Thomas Aves, in 1833, 
adverted to the judicial abolition of Slavery in 
Massachusetts, some time during the last cen¬ 
tury, and remarked, that it was uncertain 
whether this decision was an “ adoption of the 
opinion in Somerset’s case, as a declaration or 
modification- of oommon law, or by the Deela- 


Manofield in the Somerset case, in 1772, only 
about four years previous to the Declaration of 
Independence, was equivalent to a judicial 
declaration of tho illegality of Slavery in the 
Colonies, and that the decision was legally 
binding upon them. So that colonial Slavery 
was illegal, during the whole period of colo¬ 
nial dependence, and up to the 4th of July, 
1776. 

And I ask the friends of American Liberty to 
bear in mind that (as has boon shown) the victo¬ 
ries gained over Slavery in England, over the 
African slave trade, and over British West In¬ 


dia (and I might add, East India) Slavery, 
have been gained in connection with tho pro¬ 
mulgation of sentiments‘adverse to the legality 
of the slave trad© and Slavery in the British 
dominions. William Goodeli. 

* Clarkson’s Hist., p. '44. 

t In the oaso of James vs. Lechmoro, in 1770, s— 
years before the Declaration of Independence, and 
two years before tho decision of Lord Mansfield in 
tho Somersot case, the Supreme Court of Massachu¬ 
setts denied the right of a master to hold a slave, 
upon tho same grounds, substantially, upon whioh 
Lord Mansfield discharged Somerset.—Washburn’- 
Judioial History of Massachusetts, p. 202. 

This case, whilo it confirms iny view of the illegal¬ 
ity of Slavery in the colonies, and the identity of t~ 
Ure between English and Colonial Slavery, may Be 
also to expose the ourrent fallacy, that tho undisturb¬ 
ed and continuous practice of Slavery, and the con¬ 
nivance of thepnhlic authorities, prove it to be legal. 
No abuses ore more palpable or more inverate than 
those that' take shelter under custom, precedent, 
great names, and public functionaries, under dccop- 
‘ * ve pretence of legality. 

) See Bushworth’s Collections, p. 468. It was tho 
case of a slave, or serf, brought from Russia.' 

“ Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” p. 356. 

“American Slave Code.” Koto on p. 270. Tho 
of Emancipation, accordingly, did not repeal, or 
assume to repeal, any existing laws, either Colonial 
It only provided for the suppression of 






s, the s! 


suppressing the Afrioan slave trade.. Theso 
statements are made on authority of John Scoblo, 

' ite Secretary of tho British and Foreign Anti-Sla! 
erv Sooiety, London. 

1 “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” p. 111. 

CONGRESS. 

THIRTY-THIRD CDNGRESS-^TIRST SESSION. 

- Senate, Tuesday, April 25, 1854. 

Memorials remonstrating against the repeal 
cf the Missouri Compromise and the extension 
of Slavery, were presented by Messrs. Wade, 
Brodhead, and Cooper. 

Mr. Brodhead presented the memorial of I 
the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, in fa- 
”or of a uniform international coinage. 

Mr. Hamlin presented the memorial of Rob¬ 
ert B. Forbes and otnors, in favor of the estab¬ 
lishment of a school for the preparation oil 
boys as soamen. 

Mr. Morton submitted a resolution directing 

i inquiry, by the Committee on Commerce, 
as to the expediency of erecting a marine hos¬ 
pital at Pensacola, Florida; adopted. 

Mr. Dodge reported a bill granting lands to 
the several States, in lien of lands heretofore 
granted for sohool purposes, and which, at the 
time of said grant, had been previously sold 
or granted. The same was considered and 
passed. 

Mr. Johnson reported a bill, amendatory of 
the act granting pre-emption rights to settlers 
oa the Maison Rouge grant, in Louisiana; and 
“e same was considered and passed. 

Mr. Cooper presented remonstrances against 
any ehange in the duty on sheet iron. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, trans¬ 
mitting some suggestions as to modifying the 
manner of conducting the legal business of the 
Government. Read and referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Retrenchment. 

And then, at half past twelve, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of Executive 
business. 

House of Representatives, April 25. 

Mr. Ewing, byconsent, presented the follow- 

:„ g . 

Resolved, That the President he requeued, if 

it incompatible with tho public interests, to 
inform this House what steps, if any, have been’ 
taljen by this Government to secure the per¬ 
manent acknowledgment, to- taoaty, of tha 
rights of neutrals by the Governments of Great 
Britain and France; and what degree of suc¬ 
cess has attended these efforts, if any have been 
made. 

Resolved, further, That the President be re¬ 
quested, if not incompatible with the public in¬ 
terest, to inform this House whether, in any 
particular, the Governmeut of Great Britain 
has assumed to aot for Spain, in the negotia¬ 
tions consequent upon the seizuro of the Black 
Warrior; what degree of responsibility that 
Government has assumed in the matter; arid 
if so assuming to aot for Spain, upon what pre¬ 
text, if any is alleged. 

Mr. Ewing supported these resolutions in a 
brief speech. They were finally referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. Orr submitted, from the Department of 
the Interior, certain estimates of expenses on 
account of Indian tribes; whioh were laid on 
the table, and ordered to be'printed. 

Mr. Latham, by consent, presented a bill to 
extend the right of pre-emption over the un¬ 
surveyed lands in Minnesota, and for other 
purposes; whioh was referred to the Committee 
on Territories. 

On motion of Mr. Phelps, amended ou motion 
of Mr. Peekham, the consideration of the de¬ 
bate in Committee of the Whole on the Civil 
and Diplomatic Deficiency bill was ordered to 
terminate at 2 o’clock, on Tuesday next. 

On motion of Mr. Mace, the House then 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Chandler in the chair, and Mr. Benton 
arose and addressed the House in opposition to 
the Kahsas-Nobraska bill, as elsewhere report- 
ed*in this paper. 

Senate, Wednesday, April 26, 1854. 

Mr. Sumner presented memorials from New 
Hampshire, praying that the Missouri Com¬ 
promise be not repealed. 

Mr. Seward presented similar remonstrances 
from citizens of New York. 

Mr. Norris, from the Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, reported adversely upon the 
memorial praying that Pennsylvania avenue be 
paved with the Russ pavement. 

Mr. Pearoe, from the Committee on the Li¬ 
brary, reported a hill authorizing the purchase 
of the portraits of the first five Presidents of 
the United States, painted by Gilbert Stuart; 
said portraits to be placed in the President’s 
mansion; and appropriating five thousand 
dollars for that purpose. 

Mr. P. said these paintings were originals, 
and he thought it highly proper that the Gov¬ 
ernment should secure these memorials of the 
great men they represented. 

Mr. Hamlin said he would prefer the bill if 
it included the purchase of portraits of all the 
Presidents. 

Mr. Pearoe thought the hill would do for the 
present. 

The bill was then considered and passed. 

On motion by Mr. Fish, it was ordered that 
Friday next be fixed for the consideration of 
the adverse reports of Committees on Private 
Claims. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the hill making appropriations for the ser¬ 
vice of the Indian Department for the year 
ending June 30, 1855. 

Mr. Sebastian moved to amend the hill by 
providing that the President shall have full 
power to ohange the location of any Indian 
Superin tendency. 


Stuart moved to amend the amendment 
by providing for a separation of the duties of 
the Governor and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in Minnesota. 

These amendments were debated at length; 
after which, the latter was rejected, and the 
former agreed to. 

Numerous other amendments, containing ap¬ 
propriations to carry out treaties lately ci 
eluded with the Southwest Indians, were offer 
and adopted. 

House of Representatives, April 26. 1854. 

Mr. Houston, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, by consent, reported a bill making 
appropriations for the defrayment of the ex¬ 
ponses of the. Post Office Department for the 
year ending June 30, 1855; which was refer¬ 
red to the Committee of the Whole, and order¬ 
ed to be printed. 

Mr. Parker, from the Committee on the Ju¬ 
diciary, by consent, reported a bill to regulate 
the salaries of the district judges of the Uni¬ 
ted States courts; which, on his motion, was 
referred hack to that oommittee, and ordered 
to he printed. 

A subsequent-motion, by Mr. Houston, to 
consider this vote, failed. 


Mr. MeDougall, from the Committee on Mil¬ 
itary Affairs, reported back, with an amend¬ 
ment, House hill for the indemnifioatiou of 
California for moneys expanded in repelling 
the incursions and depredations of Indians; 
which was referred to the Committee cf the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered 
to be printed. 

The bill for tho distribution of the public 
lands among the States, for educational and 
other purposes, known a» Bennett’s Land Bill, 
being tho special order of tha day, was taken 
up, and Mr. Bennett proceeded to speak at 
length in explanation and support of it. This 
hill proposes, instead of special gifts, to give 
to each State 150,000 acres for eaoh Senator 
and Representative to whioh it is entitled in 
Congress. 

Mr. Disney next obtained the floor, but yield¬ 
ed for a moment .to Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana, 
who thought the passage of this hill should not 
now he pressed, as gentlemen wore absent who 
desired to be-hcard upon it. 

Mr. Disney expressed a wish to be heard it 
reply to Mr. Bennett, but would give way for 
a motion to go into Committee of the Whole, 
if he oould obtain tho floor upon this subject 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Hioster here moved to go into Commit¬ 
tee, which motion prevailing, Mr. Chandler 
took the chair, and Mr. IIarris, of Mississippi, 
proceeded to finish his speech, in opposition to 
the Nebraska-Kansas bill, commenced on Mon- 
day.- 

Mr. Harris said he was instructed to voto for 
this bill," hut that was when it was on the 
wing ! He might be instructed to step across 
tho Mississippi river at its souroe, and not be 
bound to obey the instruction whero it expands 
into a sea. 

Mr. Harris reviewed and analyzed” the bill, 
and was especially severe upon the oily, cheat¬ 
ing interpolations respecting the Missouri 
Compromise, tho neither enaoting nor prohib- 
itingiSlavory, the absurd permission to a State 
or Territory to keep Slavery in or out, as it 
pleases. 

He denounced tbe Badger proviso, and said 
was a Wilmot Proviso. It ropoaled what- 
er of law there was in the Territories, and 
left slavery, without legal protection there. 
And where is slavery, without special legisla¬ 
tive authority? The Constitution does not, 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court, cre¬ 
ate or establish it. In a state of nature, it has 
no existence. The bill before us permits the 
people to prohibit or establish slavery. Under 
it, the white man may make a slave of the 
black man: or, the black man may prove vic¬ 
torious, ana enslave the white! Nothing is de¬ 
fined. 

Mr. Hiester followed in an elaborate speech, 
also in opposition to this bill, and contending 
that it would violate our faith alike With the 
Indian, as pledged in our treaties, and as 
pledged between ourselves in the Missouri 
Compromise. 

Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, obtained the floor. He 
said that he felt oonstrained, as a member of 
the Committee on Territories, to refer, for a 
few moments, to the distraoting question which 
had occupied the attention of Congress for the 
last four or five months, 

He referred to the impediments interposed 
by the Nebraska bill to tbe business of the 
oountry. He had too much respect for the 
party to which he belonged, to believe that 
they would have countenanced suoh a measure 
when there was no necessity for it—a sectional 
question, which, in his judgment, transcended 
in importance any whioh had occupied the at¬ 
tention of Congress sineo 1820. 

It had been asserted by gentln*“ t Y> anJ Kp 
the organ oisEe"Execiifive, that this was an 
Administration measure, and that the Admin¬ 
istration was determined to carry it through 
the House, either by persuasion, intimidation, 
or threats. As a Representative of a free peo¬ 
ple, he wished to preserve tho power, privileges, 
and immunities of this body, as, to use the ex¬ 
pression of the distinguished member from Mis¬ 
souri, [Mr. Benton,] the great branch of the 
American Government. • From a small nation 
of three or four millions, we had grown to ho 
a nation having twenty-five millions of inhab¬ 
itants. We had advanced in prosperity, wealth, 
power, and greatness, even beyond the expect¬ 
ations of the founders of the Government, until 
now we had become the great Republic of the 
world, the admiration of our own people and 
of all mankind. But in the progress of our 
oountry the three departments had not equally 
preserved their power. He thanked Heaven 
tlnlt the Judiciary of the nation still stood in 
all its majesty and purity ; but the Legislative 
power had been in a great degree overshadow¬ 
ed by the Executive authority, no matter into 
whose hands it might havo fallen. 

The Legislative power ought to scorn and 
look down with contempt every intimation, 
evon in the political organ or in an official com¬ 
munication, the object of whioh was to drive 
them, to the detriment of profitable legislation, 
to the discussion of exciting questions, calcula¬ 
ted to arouse the passions of the different sec¬ 
tions of our Union. 

In his humble judgment—and he spoke as 
a conservative man—if Congress should repeal 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820, they would 
sot a precedent by wbioh all other eompro- 
ises would bo repealed. 

He then stated his objeotions to the hill— 
first, because he did not deem it nooossary; sec¬ 
ond, he was not satisfied with the boundaries 
it proposed; third, it would violate our treaty 
stipulations-with the Indians;' and, fourth, it 
proposed to repeal the Missouri Compromise. 

Senate, Thursday, April 27, 1854. 

Mr. Sumner presented a memorial signed by 
the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, President 
of the State Senate, Speaker of the House, Ex¬ 
ecutive Council, and members of the Legisla¬ 
ture of Massaeiiusetis, in favor of cheap ocean 
postage. 

Also, memorials on the same subjeot from 
citizens of Providenoe, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Toucey presented similar memorials 
from citizens of Connecticut. 

Mr. Pratt presented the memorial of the 
Mayor and City Councils of the oity of Balti¬ 
more, asking a grant of land to aid in the es¬ 
tablishment of Juvenile Reform Schools and 
Houses of Refuge. 

Mr. Fish presented the memorial of Jews, in 
favor of securing religious freedom to Ameri¬ 
cans jn foroign countries. 

Mr. Rusk presented the memorial of the 
clerks of the Washington City Post Office, ask¬ 
ing an increase of compensation. 

Mr. Everett reported a hill for the relief of 
Henry Cronohey; and the samo was consider¬ 
ed and passed. 

The bill for the relief of Francis Cousin 
also considered and passed. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the hill making appropriations for the 
vice of the Indian department for the year 
ending June 30, 1855. 

Mr. Sebastian, from the Committee on In¬ 
dian Affairs, reported numerous amendments' 
to the hill, and they were, after explanation, 
all adopted. 

New Indian agencies wero established in 
Utah, Washington, and New Mexioo. 

Mr. Toombs, from the same committee, re¬ 
ported an amendment appropriating $350,000, 
to pay certain claims of citizens of Georgia 
and Alabama, for depredations by the Creeks, 
in 1836-’7. 

This amendment at tbo last session wai by 
a vote of tho Senate ruled to be out of order, 
and at a previous session was ruled to be 
order. 

Mr. Hunter objected to the amendment, as 
not in order. 

The question of order was debated at length. 
The Chair decided the amendment to be 
out of order. 

Mr. Toombs appealed from the decision, 
and, after debate, the decision of the Chair 
was sustained:—yeas 17, nays 15. 

Other amendments were offered. 

House of ■Representatives, April 27, 1854.^ 
Before organizing the House, the Speaker 
caused to bo read to the motnbers tho invitation 
of the American Scientific Association, inviting 


Agents are entitled to fifty oents on each Ikw yearly 
subscriber, and cent's oa eaoh renewed 

A eimb. of three subscribers, one of whom may be 
an old one, at *s, wfll entitle tire person making it 
up to a copy of tho Era for three months ; a club of 
fire, two of whom may be old bnw, at JS, to a cony 
for six months; a clul) often, five of whom mgy bo 
old ones, at $15, to a copy lor onb year. 

W hen a club of subscribers has been forwarded, 
additions may be made to it, on the same terms. It 
is not necessary that the members of a club should 
receive their papers at tho same post office. 

^The following gentlemen will aot as agents in the 

II. B. Knight, 48 Beekman street, New York. 

Win. Alcorn, 828 Lombard street Philadelphia. 

G. W. Light, 8 Comhili, Boston. 

J. A. Innis, Salem, Massachusetts. 

C. A. Wall, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


w being 


them to be present at its meetings; n 
held at the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, stated that tho 
Senate hill making appropriations for the sop- 

E ort of the Military Academy at West Point 
ad been returned to the House by the Senate, 
which body had refused to concur in the 
amendments made thereto by tlie House; and 
asked lor the appointment of a Committee or 
Conference, which was ordered. 

The consideration of “ Bennett’s Land Bill,” 
dividing the public lands among the States, 
was then resumed. 

Mr. Disney arose, and entered upon an anal¬ 
ysis of tho bill. He stated that throughout 
all party changes and vicissitudes for sixty years 
the public domain had been preserved intact 
and inviolate. It was reserve! for this Con¬ 
gress to violate that national treasure. New 
principles had been introduced, and new prac¬ 
tices, threatening the destruction and the sacri¬ 
fice ot' tho national domain. 

Gentlemen had set too high an estimate 
upon temporary popularity at homo, and wero 
seeking to secure it by proffering to their con¬ 
stituents the plunder they wero to derive from 
the national, wealth. 

He had examined with diligence tho array 
of facts find figures presented in support of 
this measure, and, so far as he had yeVdiscov¬ 
ered, not one of them was correct—not one. 

Mr. Disney, in entering upon his minute in¬ 
vestigation of this subject, stated that ho would 
do so in part for the amusement of the Hpuso. 

He then made an elaborate comparative ex¬ 
hibit of the tables quoted by Mr. Bennett, and 
those upon which alono, he averred, relianoo 
could be placed. 

When Mr. Disney had concluded, the House 
resolved itself into Committeo of the Whole 
on tho state of tho Union, Mr. Chandler in 
the chair. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, arose and addressed 
the Committeo on the Nebraska bilL Ho said 
that ho felt deeply interested in this subject. 
When a wrong and outrage upon the Constitu¬ 
tion has boen committed, time cannot hal¬ 
low it. 

He was at a loss to imagine how it was pos¬ 
sible that men from his own region of the 
country oould oppose the bill. 

Slavery, he averred, had not been introduced 
into this country by legislation. Slaves had 
been brought to the country and said, and no¬ 
body thought of the necessity of a law to pro¬ 
tect them. Slaves came into the country as 
other property came in, and no one disputed 
the title of their owners. 

Slavery existed in every State up to the Rev¬ 
olution, and the Provinces moved on without 

In the old Articles of Confederation, no ob¬ 
stacles were interposed. 

The Ordinance of 1787 had been enacted by 
tho concurrence of eight States, the Constitu¬ 
tion requiring nine. It therefore had, as ho 
believed, no legal exiatonoe. 

Virginia had never recognised the principle 
it embraced, as he was prepared to demonstrate 
from the record. 

He argued that Congress had not, under tho 
Constitution, the same power over the Territo¬ 
ries that it possesses evor the Distriot of Co¬ 
lumbia, forts, dock-yards, &c.; and he lienee 
inferred that Congress had not tho power as¬ 
sumed in 1820, to prohibit Slavery from any 
State. 

Ho denied that peace had followed that 
Compromise, though the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri [Mr. Benton] had declared that it hau. 

For tho last twenty years it had been a eon- __ 
stant subject of strife 

“ir.s£ V ipidjn I'-;..-' hte.j3laeo_to declare a war oi 
Abolitionism hero. The geufleman from Ohio 
onoe had the temerity to offer a resolution here, 
declaring that it was lawful for a slave to slay 
the family of his master. 

Mr. GiddiugSi Will tho gentleman- 

Mr. Smith. I oan lose no time. Tho gen¬ 
tleman will romember a resolution that sent 
him out of this House. 

Mr. Giddings. And my constituents sont 
o back. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, by a majority diminished 
by two thousand. 

Mr. Giddings. By an increased majority. 

Mr. Smith. He had boen elected by a ma¬ 
jority of three or four thousand, and- 

Mr. Giddings. And was returned by a larger 
majority. 

Mr. Smith. Well, he came back, and asked 
this House to permit him to takc his place hero. 

Mr. Giddings. Does the gentleman assert 
that ? 

Mr. Smith. He did- 

Mr. Giddings. Never. I never asked any¬ 
thing. 

Mr. Smith. Then his colleague did it for 
him ; and- 

Mr. Giddings. Oh 1 [waving his hand ] 

Mr. Smith resumed, and proceeded to review 
the history of tho country, to show that a con¬ 
test had always existed between tbo North 
and the South, and thalfthe North had novqr 
submitted to any arrangement. 

Mr. Smith alluded to Mr. Clay, as having 
denied the paternity of tho Missouri CompM- 

[Hero a brief colloquy upon this point arose 
between Mr. Smith and Mr. Cullom.J 

Mr. Smith continued, and, replying to the 
arguments of Mr. Benton on Tuesday, quoted 
that gentleman as having, in 1850, denounced 
and derided tho compromise ho has so recent¬ 
ly declared his political standing to rest upon. 

[Mr. Benton did not arise to oorrect any of 
the assertions of Mr. Smith, hut several time? 
from hia seat, in an excited manner, made re- . 
marks not audible to the reporter.] 

Mr. Barry, of Mississippi, next obtained tho 
floor, and entered into an argument to prove 
that the Constitution, and it alone, is the fun¬ 
damental law of the land, and that no legisla¬ 
tive act whatever can properly bo. held as 
shaVing supreme authority with it. 

FEOiK CALIFOBNIA. 

We yesterday announced the arrival of the 
Pampero at New Orleans on the 24th, from 
San Juan, with about 200 passengers, and 
$250,000 in gold du3t. 

A good deal of rain had fallen in California, 
and the weather was unpleasant. Good health 
prevailed. 

The Indian troubles in the interior had near¬ 
ly oeased. 

The value of real estate in San Francisco 
and other principal cities had gradually de¬ 
creased; rents also fallen. Business was very 
dull, with a large supply of all kinds of pro¬ 
duce ; prices seriously reduced. An unusual 
number of persons are returning home, in con¬ 
sequence of dull times and the depressed con¬ 
dition of business. 

Still Later .—The Northern Light arrived at 
New York yesterday eveuing, from San Juan, 
with 550 passengers, and nearly one million 
of specie. 

The Illinois has also arrived from Aspinwall, 
with 650 passengers, and $1,200,000 in specie 
on freight and in the hands of passengers. 

The Illinois passed the George Law on tha 
25 th instant. 

The Mexican Consul at San Francisco. has 
been arrested on the oharge of enlisting a 
band of one thousand men for the Mexican 
army at Sonora. 

The seizure of the British ship Challenge 
was connected with tho same affair, she hav¬ 
ing been chartered to convey the men. Mr. 
Dillon, the French Consul, is also implicated. 

The latest news from Walker’s expedition 
was still unfavorable. He had but seventy-fivo 
men, and was about to cross the Colorado to 
Altar, in Sonora. 

Intelligence from the mining regions is un¬ 
favorable. 

The United States Senatorial election was 
still a cause of great excitement. Throe duels 
had grown out of the atfr.ii-, viz: That between 
Messrs. Washburn and Washington; one be¬ 
tween David E. Parker and J. S. Landon, of 
El Dorado oounty, in which the latter was kill¬ 
ed; and the third between Messrs. J. W. Park 
and Mr. Brazer, Assemblymen, which ended 
without bloodshed. 
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IXf?~ Wo are overloaded with literary contri¬ 
butions and controversial essays, hut havo not 
room for everything. As our space permits, we 
use them, selecting as wo best ean from the 
materials at our disposal. Authors must not 
grow impatient, if their favors do not appear 
so soon as the merits of thoir articles might 
eoom to demand. The editor has the whole 
field before him, and knows generally the char¬ 
acter and wants of his subscribers, an advan¬ 
tage that cannot bo claimed by any of his con¬ 
tributors, bowevor able. j 


MR, HERBERT AND HIB B70RY. 

l£7= Mr. Herbert calls our attention, in tho 
following note, to a Blight error in our state¬ 
ment respooting the arrangement between us. 
W c give him the full benefit of hia statement. 

Ed. Era. 

The Cedars, April 11, 1854. 

Sir : I observed your notioe in last week’s 
Era, and as it is not in all respects correct, 1 
suppose you will do me tho justice to insert 
these lines. 

In the first place, you sigto that yon agrood 
to pay me two hundred for the work, and paid 
jno the whole sum at tho urgent solicitation of 
a friend of mine, previous to your receiving a 
word of tho MSS. 

I hog to submit that a duplicate contract is 
before me, signed by yourself, in which you 
agroo to pay mo two sums of ono hundred dol¬ 
lars each, on two specified days, and ono hun¬ 
dred more on delivery of tho MSS. complete; 
mid, farther, that no day iB named for such 
delivery complete. 

The two first payments were made at the 
time specified. 

Severe illness, as you are aware, incapacita¬ 
ted mo from all work in tho summer, and whon 
1 was sufficiently recovered to forward you far¬ 
ther ohaptere, and was prepared to do so on 
oonseentive weeks, you wrote to order mo to 
send no move MSS. until I should bo able to 
forward tho whole, oomplote. 

A novel of this size, requiring a good deal of 
hard reading, and in books not easily procured, 
cannot be done in a day; and I can only add, 
that fsinoe receipt of your last note, I have been 
and still am working steadily on the novel, 
and as rapidly as is consistent with its oxoou- 
tion in the bent manner, and that I expect vary 
shortly to send it to you entire. 

I regret, but could not prevent, tho delays 
which have occurred, and remain 
Your obod’t Rerv’fc, 

Hi:«ry Wm. Herbert. 

0. Hailey, Esq., 

National Era, Washington. 

Tho following is tho memorandum of agree¬ 
ment. The reader oan soo for himself. 

- Ed. Era. 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT. 

This agreement, entered into this 20th day 
of April, 1853, betwoon Henry Wm. Herbert, 
author, of tho first part, and G. Hailey, editor 
and publisher, of tho second part, witnossoth: 

1. That the said author is to prepare for, and 
furnish to, tho said publisher, a work, tho title 
of which is to bo tho “Anglo-Saxon Serf, or 
Slavery in tho — Century; ” said work to bo 
an original work, and to 'make not lens than 
seventy-five columns of the National Era, pub¬ 
lished at Washington, and to bo delivered 
within such reasonable time for composition, 
ns shall hereafter be decided by the partios. 

2. In consideration whereof, tho said pub¬ 
lisher is to give unto tho said author an advanoo 
of one hundred dollars, on receipt of this eon- 
tract—a second ono hundred dollars during 
the month of May next ensuing, and a third 
ono hundred dollars on tho delivery of tho 
MSS. of tho qbovc-namod work, complete. 

3. The copyright of tho said work is to bo 
Booured for the benefit of tho author, and the 
publisher to have no right or interest in tho 
uemeMuffiflmlJdH^riubliention in tho oolumns of 
the National Era, ns sior,,*,*;,}. 

And hereunto wo Imvc cot. <_rm wl . mm - 

20th day of April, 1853. 

Witaoss my signature: 

Henry Wm. Herbert, 

The Cedars, N. J. 

G. Bah-ey. 

,J. M. Anbruss. 

The exaot timo for commencing tho story, 
or completing it, is notjoamc-d in tho contmot, 
but it was to bo “suoh reasonable time for 
composition §£ shall be hereafter decided by 
the parties.” That time was so dooidod, J. 
M. Andruss, a mutual friend, acting as tho 
negotiator. Mr. Herbert was to oommeneo 
his story, and have the first chapters in my J 
hands, so that 1 might examine them before 1 
left for Europe on tho 25th of May. They 
were nevor forwardod. He was to have 
enough written, so that tho story should bo 
commenced in the oarly part of July, and 
thenco bo continued, without intermission, till 
completed. Mr. Andruss is a witnoss to this 
arrangement. It was not complied with. No 
story appeared until after my return in Sep¬ 
tember, and thon not till the following October 
or November. After ho had commenood, the 
copy camo so irregular!?, as to impair tho in¬ 
terest of the story to my readers, and its value 
to me. About the closo of tho year, I believe, 
it stopped. Thon, after a long interval, camo 
two chapters togethor. These I laid by, and 
wrote to Mr. Herbert, to send mo no more 
MS. till tho whole was completed, as I had 
oonoluded to print nd more till the whole was 
delivered. After this, I heard no more from him 
till tho note came which I have printed above. 

Tiiia is a plain statement, rendorod neces¬ 
sary by this most unfortunate failure of Mr. 
Herbert to fulfil his agreement. Our part of the 
eon tract, which was to bo fulfilled, was prompt¬ 
ly executed—his part remains unoxeouted. We 
shall be very happy to pay him tho roranining 
hundred dollars, as stipulated, on the dolivery 
of his MBS. to us, complete, although he must 
see that tho pecuniary vaijio of tho story to ub 
has been nearly destroyed. 

LEONARD WE AY. 

According to promise, wo oommeneo in this 
week’s Era the publication of tho|story enti¬ 
tled Leonard Wray —a story illustrativo of the 
workings of tho Seoret Revolutionary Societies 
in Paris. The writer is a gontloman residing 
in London, tho author of several works, and at 
the present time holding a responsible position 
in ono of tho most active and efficient Reform 
Rociotie3 in Eogland. 

COX. ipiNTON’3 SPEECH. 

Our readers will find Col. Ronton’s groat 
speech on tho fourth page of Uig Era. 

SPEECH OF GSRIHT SMITH. 

The spoooh of Mr. Smith, on tho Nohroska 
Unostion, appoared in our Daily lqgt Friday 
and Saturday. It was its first publication. 
Occupying some seventeen oolumnB of the 
Daily, wo oould not got it in this woofs Era, 
but it will appear in our next. Meantime, tho 
Free Soil Tress ovorywhore will rooeivo tho 
Speech through tho Daily Era, which is for¬ 
warded to them regularly in exchange. 

THE GERMAN INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATIC 
PAPER. 

We ought to havo oalled attention sooner to 
tho faot that Dr. Schmidt has got his Gorman 
Independent Democratic weekly going again. 
Wo cannot read the language, but are assured 
that it is a very sound, ably edited journal, 
Much liberality baa been shown by the frier,da 
of the cause in Congress, in contributing to the 
paper, and it has their oonfidenec and best 
wishes. They regard it on a very important 
instrumentality, and hope that Anti-Slaver? 
men everywhere will use all proper efforts to 
sceuro it a hearing. The towns of tho paper 
ere, two dollars per annum, in advanoo. 


THE ADMINISTRATION PASTY AND ITS DE¬ 
MOCRACY. 

Wo hove already admonished tho deter¬ 
mined opponents of Slavery of the movements 
now in progress for the reorganization of the 
Whig party. At tho last Presidential oleetion, 
its vote in tho free States amounted to rathor 
moro than a million, in tiro slave States, to 
about three hundrod and fifty thousand. In 
tho sontiment aroused by tho gross Pro-Sla- 
vory action of the Administration in relation 
to tho repeal of tho Missouri Compromise, the 
managers of this party see their advantage. 
Availing thomsolves of tho strong popular 
indignation against tho measure, they aro 
ovorywhoro in the froo States rallying thoir 
forces upon this single issue, and, by the aid of 
disaffected .Domoorats and Independent Demo¬ 
crats, gaining viotory after victory over tho 
Administration. 

Rut their sehemo of policy contemplates the 
restoration of Whig ascendonoy in the Federal 
Councils, and to this, in thoir opinion, is neoes-. 
sary somo Southern support. In the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennes¬ 
see, Kentucky, aud Louisiana, tho Whigs still 
maintain their ground; and their leading 
journals, for tho most part, are indifferent, 
or opposed to the Nebraska bill. It is quito 
safe, thon, for tho Whig managers in tho free 
States to take high ground against tho bill, 
and thus recover power there, without aliena¬ 
ting the Southern support, to which they look 
in a national contest. But beyond thiB they 
do not propose to go. Tho legislation of 1850 
is not to bo disturbed; Slavery, as existing 
within tho jurisdiction of tho Federal Govern¬ 
ment, is not to bo touched; no platform is to 
bo adopted, on which the Whigs of tho Slave 
States wo have named, may not stand. In a 
word, the Whigs of tho froo Statoe are to re¬ 
gain power on the single issue presented by 
the Nebraska bill, without committing them¬ 
selves to any prinoiplos or measures which will 
preclude them from forming with their slave¬ 
holding ullioa, in 1'856, a National Whig Par¬ 
ty, under the leadership of Bell or Crittenden, 
and on somo platform, non-committal or 
otherwise, not obnoxious to tho Slave Powor. 

So far as wo ore advised, this, or something 
like it, is tho policy of Mr. Seward, tho Albany 
Evening Journal, tho New York Tribune, and 
other liberal Whigs. Tho uncompromising 
oppononts of Slavery ought not to bo entangled 
in any suoh etohomc, or loud their countenance 
to it. Wo believe in Nationality, but a Na¬ 
tionality whoso vital Principle is Liberty. Wo 
believe in a National Party, but it must bo 
founded on tho inflexible dootrino—no Slavery 
•within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government —a vory simple, easily under¬ 
stood, oomprohonsivo'doctrino. 

Tho assertion and enforcement of this doo- 
trino/by a Party in possession of the Govern¬ 
ment, will break tho power of the Slave Inter¬ 
est, reliovo tho country from its tyranny, and 
develop an Emancipation Party in tho South. 
Nothing loss than this will answor; but wo 
have-yo't to hoar from any Convention, Press, or 
loader of tho Whigs, in the Froo Statos, a an¬ 
gle word ovon intimating a willingnoss to take 
this ground. 

In drawing attention to tho fata! defoots 
- of Whig policy, however, we must not for¬ 
get that tho old organization, which affects 
tho name of nomocracy, has not a particle of 
claim to the confidence or favor of tho friends 
I of Freedom. The only Demooraoy about it, is 
its title. Wo must judge of it, not from the 
tone of some of its nowspapors, not from tho 
action of somo of its sections, but from its act¬ 
ual policy as a National rariiy, m possession of 
tho powers of the Federal Government, and 
accountable for tho uso it has made and is 
preparing to make of thorn. The Now York 
Evening Fast, whioh abhors Slavery, the Con¬ 
necticut Convention, which makes a contra¬ 
dictory declaration in favor of the Compro¬ 
mises of the Constitution, of the Ordinance of 
1787, of tho Missouri Compromise, and tho 
legislation of 1850, the Pennsylvania Conven¬ 
tion, which avows adheronoo to the Baltimore 
Platform, and is silent as to tho Nebraska Bill, 
aro not tho exponents of the real polioy of the 
National Party to whioh they belong. The 
ohoson head of that Party is Franklin Pierce; 
ho and his Cabinet aro tho authoritative expo¬ 
nents of its oroed and policy. So long as it 
supports thorn, it sustains thoir aots, and must 
be hold responsible for them. Now, what 
Democratic measure havo they initiated'? In 
what respeot have they signalized their devo¬ 
tion to real Demooraoy I 

The most prominent act in thoir conduct of 
our foreign relations, is the negotiation of tho 
Gadsden Treaty, which coolly proposes to take 
twenty millions out of the Public Treasury, to 
pay for new Territory tp be appropriated to 
slave labor, for a railway route to the Pacific 
favored by Southern Nullifiers, and for certain 
private olaims, involving, it is apprehended, 
about as much corruption as the notorious 
Gardiner claim. This is their only achievement 
in diplomacy ; and how bountifully it illustrates 
the oareful economy, tho horror of corruption) 
and the regard for popular sovereignty, so 
charaoteristio of true Democracy! 

And what have they dono in domestic mat¬ 
ters? More than a year was dovOtod to the 
dispensation of patronage, with tho paramount 
view of strengthening tho Administration, not 
of having the public business well dono. 

Tho next signal performance was tho inter¬ 
ference, through Executive mandate and pat¬ 
ronage, with tho local politics of the sovereign 
State of Massachusetts, for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting any eo-oporation between Administra¬ 
tion men and Independent Democrats, in tho 
works of State roform. The result was, tho 
defeat of a Democratic Constitution, and the 
restoration of the Whigs to powor; for whioh, 
wo suppose, the Democracy of tho country owes 
a debt of gratitudo to Franklin Pierce end his 
associates. 

Their next Democratic act was an attempt 
to propitiate the Slave Power, (whioh had been 
disturbed by tbeir preferring tho Softs to the 
Hards.) by avowing thoir purposo to “crush 
out ” tho spirit of Froo Soil, and by making a 
parade in newspapers of thoir zeal in enforcing 
tho Fugitive Slave Law, and of their determi¬ 
nation to expend lihorally of the People's mono? 
in defence of those who might be arraigned for 
illegal eonduct in its exooution. 

Then followed the masterpiece of thoir De- 
raboraoy—tho Bill to repeal tho Missouri Com¬ 
promise, whioh tho People had not asked, for ; 
for the purposo of throwing Nebraska open to 
Slavery, whioh nobody desired but tho Slave¬ 
holders; to bo hastened through Congress un¬ 
der whip and spur, boforo the sovereign People 
oould havo an opportunity to express any opin¬ 
ion in regard to it. In loot, this abominable 
measure, involving a violation of good faith, a 
fraud upon the free Statos, a sacrifice of tho 
interests of twenty millions of freo people to tho 
grasping ambition of a smallclass of Slavehold¬ 
ers, and the establishment of a Principle whioh' 
would break down ovory safeguard against Sla¬ 
very in Oregon, Washington, and Minnesota, 
securo a fearful asoondonoy to tho Slave Power, 
and embolden it in its eehomes of aggression on 
our Southern and Southwestern bordor, is the 
groat measure of the Administration, and of I 
tho^pfarty sustaining it. And yet they have 
the hardihood to assume the titlo of Domoora- 
oy! Ab well might Nicholas and his Cossacks 
style them selves Democrats! I 


What else havo thoy done ? Where is thoir 
freo trade tariff? Whon have thoy recom¬ 
mended a reduetiosfor abolition of the tax on 
sugar, a burden borne by the millions for tho 
benefit of tho hundreds I What have thoy 
dono for that Domooratio raoasuro, tho Hotne- 
etoad Bill ? Wo havo heard of patronage usod 
freoly, unscrupulously, t» socure tho passage of 
the Nebraska Bill, but not ovon of one word 
spokon in favor of'tho Homestead. 

Last, though not least, a prominent mombor 
of tho House, a warm supporter of tho Admin¬ 
istration and of tho repeal of tho Missouri 
Compromise, acting in oonoort with the Gen¬ 
eral Post Offico Department, tho head of whioh 
is a member of tho Cabinot, brings forward a 
Bill to raise tho taxes on tho People’s letters 
and nowspapere, so that tho Department may 
bo able to moot expenses, not inourrod in their 
transmission, hut in oarrying franked docu¬ 
ments for mombors of Congress, and support¬ 
ing steam company monopolies, without call¬ 
ing for help on a Treasury with a surplus of| 
twenty-five millions of dollars ! 

The acts of tho Administration stamp its 
character, as Pro-Slavery and Anti-Demooratio. 
Tho party that sustains and adheres to it has 

claim to tho titlo, Domooratio. It is a piti¬ 
able spectacle presented now by tho organiza¬ 
tion which doliglite to call itsolf the Demoo¬ 
raoy—shrinking from assuming tho responsi¬ 
bility of the repeal of tho Missouri Compro¬ 
mise, and yet glorifying the Administration 
that makes that repeal its great measure! 
Prating of froo trade, progress, strict construc¬ 
tion, and popular sovereignty, and yet clinging 
i Administration whoso whole career has 
shown an utter contempt for all those Demo¬ 
cratic ideas. 

A prominent political paper in New York 
State, whioh supported tho Buffalo Platform 
and Martin Van Buren in 1848, and is now 
constrained by the foroo of publio opinion to 
opposo the Nebraska Bill, devotes nearly a 
oolumn to tho praise of tho Washington Union, 
and tho Administration of which it is tho 
mouth-picoo. It eharaotorizos both as being 
sound in the Democratic faith, oonsoorated to 
the promulgation and establishment of Demo¬ 
cratic principles! It thinks they havo both 
managed admirably on tho whole — now and 
thon there has boon an error of judgment, but 
none suoh as to affect its high approoiation of 
thoir Democracy! True, it does not specify 
in what their Demooraoy consists. It deals ' 
some catoh phrases about “ a strict construction 
c#tho Constitution,” 11 enforcing an economical 
administration of tho Government,” “ tho doc¬ 
trines of free trade,” opposition to “tho thousand 
schomes of plunder whioh threaten tho treasury 
with deplotion,” as if in all tboso respoots the 
Administration and the Union had demon¬ 
strated thoir orthodoxy ; but it does not ven¬ 
ture to inform its readers by what particular 
acts thoir orthodoxy has been proved. 

We suppose tho attempt to saddle tho cor¬ 
respondence of tho People with tho expense of 
doing tho mail business of tho Exooutivo De¬ 
partments and mombors of Congress, is “ ai 
coonomical administration of tho Government, 1 
and the Gadsden Treaty an instanco of its re¬ 
sistance to “ tho thousand Bohemes of plunder 
whioh threaten tho Treasury with depletion,’ 
and" the mointonanoo of the tax on sugar m 
ovidonoo of its devotion “ to tho doctrines of 
froo trade," and tho crushing out of Free Soil 
sentimont, and tho determination to repeal tho 
M issouri Compromise against tho manifest will 
of. tho People, lino illustrations of “a striflt 
construction of tho Constitution I ” 

Deeply sympathizing, says this Barnburner 
nowBjfiapor, with 11(0 editor of tho Washington 
Union, “Mr. Nicholson,in tho struggles ho has 
thus far pasaod through, it is a pleasure to 
know that he has been so woll sustained by 
tho Democratic Representatives at the capital, 
and that the Union, which has, in tho main 
supported the polioy adopted by tho President 
and his Cabinot at tho outset of tho Adminis¬ 
tration—a polioy whioh tho faotioniBte of this 
and other States have labored unooasingly to 
overthrow— is enjoying the confidence of the 
Democracy of the nation. In our judgment, 
its management has not been freo from error ; 
but when wo remember tho difficulties which 
havo surrounded it, and the embarrassments 
whioh havo been thrown in its way by those 
unfriendly to the Administration, we aro si 
prised that it should havo sustained itsolf 
well, and choorMly aeoord to it tho credit of 
standing faithfully on the Baltimore platform, 
(wfrh a single exooption, to which wo will al- 
ludo by and by,) and of aiming to fulfil the 
expressed and implied plodges whioh that 
platform contained.” 

Hoar It discourse of this Baltimore plat¬ 
form, oonoeived in sin and brought forth in in¬ 
iquity, a villanous compound of contradictions 
and abominations I But what is tho seorot of 
of its attachment to it ? This, and nothing 
more—that acquiescence in it, as a tost of De¬ 
mocracy, scoured to tho Barnburner politi¬ 
cians—wo do not say tho rank and file—a cer¬ 
tain proportion of publio plundor! Ono got a 
mission, another, a collcotorship, another, a sur- 
veyorship, another, a marshalehip, another, a 
post office, another, a mail contract, another, the 
printing of tho laws, another, a clerkship, or 
tho disposal of a clerkship. Blessed be the 
platform that secures these glorious results— 
that brings reward to poor, long-sufi'oring pa¬ 
triotism ! 

Wo begin to oatoh a glimpse of what this 
Democratic paper means by Democracy. After 
rehearsing pathetically the torriblo trials ofj 
the President, in oarrying into offeofc his noblo 
policy, of dispensing patronage on the single 
condition of acquiescence in tho platform, thus 
causing tho rain to fall upon the “Hards” and 
the “ Softs: ” and the steadfast vindication of | 
this polioy in the oolumns of tho Union, it pro- 

3s: 

During all this time, and from tho moment 
the President adopted his polioy in regard to 
tho treatment of tho different sections of the 
party in the distribution of patronage, the 
Union has been true ter tho Administration 
and to its profoasod desire to build up and 
strengthen the Democracy of the Union, and 
under eiroumstanoes woll oaloulatod to induce 
falter in its honorable and manly courso; 
we say that it is erititlod to high praise for 
tho ability, fidelity, and foarlossnesa, with which 
it has boen oonduotod.” 

Aye, and “is onjoying tho oonfidonoe of the 
Demooraoy of tho Nation ! ” 

o now clearly understand tho meaning of 
Domooraey. Tho Union is a thorougnly Pro- 
Slavory papor. It has doyotod itself assidu¬ 
ously to the aggrandizement of tho Slave 
Interest. It has invoked popular indignation 
against the polioy of Spain contemplating the 
ultimate emancipation of tho slaves in Cuba, 
and oalled upon the Government to interfere 
by foroo to maintain. Slavery in that island. 
It has' denied tho powor of Congress to pass 
any law to exclude Slavery from freo territory. 
It lias pertinaciously insisted upon the repeal of ] 
the restriction which keeps it out of Nebraska. 

It has advocated the Gadsdon Treaty, with 
all tho enormities of its original provisions. In 
every way, at all times, it has made Slavery, 
tho maintenance and oxtonsion of Slavery, the 
great theme of its editorials, without turning 
aside to discuss questions of finnneo or protec¬ 
tion. And yet, in the opinion of this radical 
Domooratio paper, (?) the Union is a model of | 
Domooraoy, “enjoying tho eonfidoneo of the 
Democracy of tho nation !” Why, pray ? Bo- 
Cause it nas nobly sustained the President ia 


nobly conferring upon tho Barnburners of New 
York, not, indeed, a majority, but a respectable 
minority of good, fat offices! Aye, the Union 
did sustain this polioy; but it was oareful to 
accompany its defence of it with statistics, 
showing that tho Hards had reoeivod a major¬ 
ity of tho host offices, and that none of tho 
“ Softs ” had boon favored by tho President, but 
suoh as had repented utterly of thoir Freo-Soil- 
ism, and purged themselves from Anti-Slavory 
taint! 

People may bo anxious to know what that 
slight “exception ” is, alluded to in the courso 
of the Union. Nothing at all, but the advocacy 
of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, with 
the intended nationalization of Slavery in all 
Territories of the United States. This, of course, 
if a mere spot on the sun. Tho boauty of 
the Domooraoy that has gladdonod the hearts 
of “ the faithful ” in New York with a share of 
tho “spoils,” may be somewhat impaired, but 
not cssentiaUy changed, by this little error. Is 
it not a very little sin ? Oar radical Democrat¬ 
ic (?) ootemporary is mild as moonshine. 

“We regret, of courso, that it should havo 
favored tho repeal of the Missouri Compromise, ( 
bnt unwilling to yield the right to entertain 
avid express our own opinions on this, or any 
other subject, wo oboorl'ully conoedo the same 
to others, and therefore never felt disposed to 
impugn tho motives or patriotism of that jour¬ 
nal in its courso on that question, unfortunate 
as we boliovod it to bo. We regretted the in¬ 
troduction of that proposition, booauso it seem¬ 
ed to us like an abandonment of the Baltimore 
platform, disturbed tho reposo of tho country, 
and provoked tho discussion of the Slavery 
question, furnishing the very mon who were 
waging a hitter and uncompromising, bnt un¬ 
successful war, against tho National Adminis¬ 
tration the powor to do mischief, Conceding 
tho correctness of the principlo of 1 non-inter¬ 
vention,’ as it is called, involved in tho Tarri- 
torial bill, (which wo aro far from doing,) was 
it not tho wrong timo to attempt to establish 
it?—when the oountry was still nervous from 
the Slavery agitation, and extremely liable to 
renew it on the slightest provocation ? ” 

And this is the kind of Democratic opposi¬ 
tion made by tho loaders of the parly in the 
free States to a measure so utterly abominable 
to the People of those Statos, that even the 
blood of oold Conservatism has grown hot 
with indignation. Steeped in Pro-Slavery pol¬ 
ioy to the vory lips, this Administration yet 
finds support and apology among tho so-osllcd 
Domooratio politicians of tho froo States, 
Thoso men, whilo pretending, it may bo, to 
regret and opposo tho Nebraska bill, insult us 
with declarations of favor for tho genoral 
course of the Administration, whon it is noto¬ 
rious that its general oourse is absolute sub¬ 
servience to tho Slave Interest. 

What havo tho frionds of Freedom to do 
with such loaders and such a Party! Leave 
them to tho support of tho small aristooYaoy 
of slaveholders, of whom thoy aro tho vassals. 
If tho Democratic rank and filo in tho several 
Statos would vindicate thoir claim to tho title 
of Demooraoy, lot thorn renounce such loaders, 
and join with Independent Domoorats, in tho 
inauguration of a Party of Freedom.' So long 
as thoy stand by their loaders, and the Admin¬ 
istration, thoy are responsible for their aots, 
and no Indopondent Democrat can, without 
shamo, consent to any arrangomont with them, 
by whieh, for an equivalent, Administration 
mon shall be ohoson to offices of trust or in¬ 
fluence. Thoro can bo, indeed, no equivalent 
for such a sacrifice. Lot sinooro Domoorats, 
determined to rebuko an Administration that 
has signalized itsolf alono by subsorvioBCO to 
Slavery, join with the Independent Demoo¬ 
raoy, in support of real Domooratio Prinoiplos, 
and real Domooratio Candidates. 


Slavoholding politicians, aware of tho exag¬ 
gerated estimate placed on the valuo of tho 
Union by the People of tho freo Statos, ncgloot 
no opportunity to magnify its importance to 
thorn. From thoir speeches and writings, one 
might infer that those Statos aro more depend¬ 
encies of the South; that without tho Union 
they would sink into barbarism; and that tho 
South barely tolerates association with thorn, 
moro from regard to the ovonts of tho Past, 
than tho necessities of the Present. They are 
constantly training Southern People to magni¬ 
fy thoir own importance; to imagine that they. 
havo moro oourago, mere honor, moro chivalry, 
than any othor Poojplo ; that in Slavory, thoy 
enjoy an institution whioh gives them rightful 
pre-eminenoe and a prosperity unsurpassed; 
that cotton, in tho growth of whioh thoy fear 
no competition, is tho ohiof material of North¬ 
ern commerce, and an absolute necessity in 
modern oivilization, so that the oivilizad world 
is really tributary to tliom. The Union is not 
tho god of thoir idolatry; they alludo to it as a 
burden, aB an instrumont of oppression, as an 
evil to bo tolerated, not a good to bo cherished. 
Hence the prevalent oharnoteristtes of the 
Slaveholdmg oasto are, soil-sufficiency, a kind 
of provincial pride, intense sectionalism, arro¬ 
gance, and an undisguised beliof that in suffer¬ 
ing the Union to stand thoy are conferring a 
groat favor upon tho North, for which no 
equivalent oan bo rendered. 

On the other hand, tho politicians of tho free 
States have been preaching Union, over since 
tho Faro woll Address of General Washington. 
They worship it moro than thoy do Truth or 
Justice. With thorn, the Union is an end, not 
a means, and tho People aro warned against 
tho deadly crime of ovon oalonlating its value. 
No sentiment is so holy, no right so sacred, no 
interest so vital, that 1 it should bo permitted to 
weigh against the maintenance of the Union! 

It is easy to see what an advantage tho Slave 
Power finds in this difference in the training 
of the two seotions, Ono is forbearing, slow to 
take offence, easily appeased, perpetually anx¬ 
ious to save the Union : the other, aggressive, 
impatient, implaoable, disposed on tho slightest 
provocation to dissolve tho Union. 

It is time that we should divest ourselves of | 
prejudioo, and look at this matter in the light 
of reason alone. Tho Union we regard not as a 
neoessity, or an ond, but as subsorving certain 
interests of equal importance to both seotions,; 
not that those interests might not bo scoured 
without it, but thus far they havo been quite 
effectually promoted by it. For oxamplo, it has 
served to prevent tho reproduction on our con¬ 
tinent of tho unfortunate political system of 
Europe, with its alien, antagonistic kingdoms 
and empires) its intriguing diplomacy, its groat 
military armaments, and its exhausting wars. 
It has served to promote uniformity ia lan¬ 
guage, oustoms, and manners; to prevent har¬ 
assing and injurious restrictions on social and 
oommorcial intoroourso; to exclude foreign in¬ 
trigue, and to securo for us a rank among tho 
first nations of the earth. So far, thon, as it 
has subserved tho great interests of unity of 
language, unity of Government, Freo Trade, 
.Poace, Powor, and Exemption from Foreign 
Influence, wo value the Union, and would re¬ 
joice to see it maintained. But in all those re¬ 
spoots the South is just as muoh interested 
as the North, the West, as the East. To mag¬ 
nify its benefits to one sootion, and disparage 
thorn in relation to another, is a triok of poli¬ 
ticians, for tho advancement of sootional ends. 

In regard to tho pecuniary valuo of tho 
Union, as wo lately showed, the free States aro 
not dependent upon it. It is not tho Union 
whioh has given them a temperate climate, a 
soil abounding in agricultural oapabilitioB 
and mineral wealth, lakes arid rivers inviting 
to internal commerce, a Sea coast with ample 


harbors nocossarily favoring a vast foreign 
commerce, water powor and steam powor, and 
tho intelligence, taot, and enterprise, requi¬ 
site to turn all thoso natural advantages to tho 
best aooount. It is not tho Union that has sot 
their looms at work, built up their oities, filled 
ovory sea and oooan with thoir shipping, given 
them tha control of the commeroo of tho South, 
and made thorn competitors with Great Britain 

tho market of the world; and this day tho 
Union might bo dissolved, without seriously or 
permanently affecting their capabilities and 
resources. Thoir march would still bo onward; 
for thoy embrace within themselvos all tho olo- 
msnts of wealth and power — agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial. 

We repeat, from tho Union thoy havo de- 
rivod no peculiar advantages. Tho benefits it 
has Booured—Free Trado and Peaoo among 
thirty-one indopondent States, unity of lan¬ 
guage and laws and oustoms, freedom, inde- 
pondenoo, and- extensive ompiro—havo boen 
shared In common by all sections. There is 
no debt tho North owes tho Union, which tho 
South does not owe, too; and thoro is no rea¬ 
son why the North should bo oalled upon to 
make greater concessions than tho South, for 
the sako of maintaining it. On tho contrary, 
the weight of obligation is on tho Southern 
States, as a few considerations will readily 
show. 

Suppose the Union dissolved, the North and 
West would bo in possession of all tho elements 
of national powor—population, diversified in¬ 
dustry, and commerce. With sixteen millions 
of freemen, receiving annually vast accessions 
of hardy foreign raoeB, thoy oould supply 
thoireown wantB, and would continue a formi¬ 
dable power, expanding and growing strongor 
every day. Lying generally in tho great basin 
of the Lakes and the river St. Lawrence, the 
natural attraction botwoen them and the Can¬ 
adas would havo full play, and identity of com¬ 
mercial interests and of race, with sympathotio 
ideas and institutions, would in duo timo load 
to a political confederation, to whioh, under 
suoh circumstances, Great Britain would feel 
little disinolinatioa. ■ But those Provinces, it 
must bo remembered, Comprise a largor area 
than that occupied by the slavo States. 

Meantime, the new ompiro would boar sway 
from tho Atlantio to tho Paoifio, possessing an 
oxtont of Territory far greater than belongs to 
the present Union, and pervaded, as tho pres 
ent Union is not, by homogeneous social and 
politioal institutions, without any groat oxoop- 
tional Interest; sooking to oppress and enslave 
other interests. Of the greatness, tho impreg¬ 
nable strength, tho unrivalled prosperity, ofj 
such an Empire, no intelligent mind can enter¬ 
tain a doubt. 

How would it 1)0 with tho Southom States? 
Thoy would begin thoir independent career 
with a population of oight millions, embracing 
two alion raoos, one held in base subjection by 
brute foree, necessarily hostile to the supe¬ 
rior race, and furnishing tho material for a 
fearful convulsion in the social fabric. A 
Union of six millions of freemen and three 
millions of slavos, could not expect to compete 
with a Union of sixteen millions of freomen. A 
Union, without common schools, without sci¬ 
ence, without tho mechanic arts, without man¬ 
ufactures, without commerce, could not expect 
to rival in resources a Union in which all those 
abounded. A Union, devoting its ohiof labor and 
oapital to tho growth of a few staples, and do- 
pondont largoly for the supply of its wants upon 
tho products of othor nations, oould not bo 
solf-dopcndont and suffieiont to itself) os a Union 
able to produce within itsolf all its nooossaxy 
supplies. A Union without sailors or ship¬ 
ping, could not command, on tho high sons or 
abroad, tho respect whieh would bo accord¬ 
ed to a Union whoso flag was floating 
ovory sea and in ovory part of tho world. 
A Union, with three millions of Blavos, rap¬ 
idly increasing, and six millions of froemen, 
losing by emigration moro than what would 
bo gained by immigration, would bo seriously 
ondangorod by a war in defence of its rights, 
and utterly incapacitated for schomes of ag¬ 
grandizement and conquest. Such a Union, 
notorious as boing the oorner stone of an in¬ 
stitution repugnant to modern oivilization, hold 
by civilized nations to bo barbarous, and 
against whioh tho Publio Opinion of mankind 
is steadily ooncontrating, would find itsolf 
posed to, annoyances, indignities, and perils, 
from whioh tho existing Union is oxomptod by 
its formidable power. 

We but glance at theso considerations, nob 
to wound Southern people, not 'because we 
supposj they aro not in all respects as well off 
os any other pooplo oould be under suoh 
social system as weighs upon their energies; 
but to show them that the question of tho 
valuo of tho Union and the consequences of 
dissolution has two rides to it; that all tho 
real benefits derived from it by the North, 
oqually inure to the South; that it confers 
no peculiar benefits upon tho North, while 
it does confer such bonefits upon the South : 
and that its dissolution, white it could' not 
permanently and seriously affect tho pecu¬ 
liar interests of tho free States, would, in all 
probability, predueo the most disastrous effoota 
upon tho peculiar interests of tho slave States. 

Let slaveholders beware of trying too far 
tho strength of the Union, and compelling tho 
People of tho free States to calculate its value. 
Many of them are now calculating it, and 
thoy find nothing in tho process so alarming 
as they havo boon taught to boliovo. 

THE TREATY WITH MEXICO. 

Having rejected the Treaty of tho President, 
General Gadsden, Mr. Word, and others, with 
Santa Anna, tho Senate yesterday agreed upon 
tho projet of a new treaty, which it is proba- 
blo the President will sond to the oity of Mox- 
ibo, or wherever Santa Anna oan bo found, by 
tho hands of some approvod agont. This pro¬ 
jet, it is reported, was approved in the Senate, 
by a vote of 36 to 12. It is stated that it gives 
Santa Anna ten millions of dollars; that he ' 
to give us thirtoon million acres of land; that 
ho is to absolve us from tho obligations of tho 
lltli article of tho treaty of Guadalupe Hidal¬ 
go, paBt, present, and to come, we presume; 
that it recognizes tho Sfoo party as having 
right of way; that it takes no notice of tho 
Garay party; -who aro represented as having 
ndod eo much money; that it secures to 
our Government a port on the Gulf of Califor¬ 
nia ; and that it stipulates for the formation of 
a commercial treaty between tho two “ neigh¬ 
boring and friendly republics! ” 

torn Venezuela—Emancipation. — Tho 
barque Venezuela arrived at Philadelphia on 
Monday, from Porto Cabello, with dates of tho 
9th inst. On the 24th ult., tho Venezuelan 
Congress abolished slavery throughout tho Ro- 
pubBo, and tho bill became a law tho same 
day by tho signature of tho President, who had 
previously freed all his own slaves. Indemnity 
to the planters waaspooified, but funds for that 
purpose had not boon ret apart. Tho number 
of Slavos in the Itepublio is about 10,000, the 
greater part of them being old- Thoir average 
valuo will not exceed $200, whioh gives a total 
of $2,000,000. Elections com© off in August, 
whon Gon. Monagas will probably bo elected 
President. 

Snow at Cincinnati. — On Friday, tho 
weather .was cold and oloudy, and tho snow 
two Inohos on tho ground, as well as sixty mike 
north and west. . 


For the National Era. 

THE CLERGY. 

Tha pulpit—aye, th® pulpit—whence In Freedom’s 
struggling hour, 

Bold words went forth, to stir the heart, and nerve the 
will with power; 

When the preacher, ctond'mg mid his flock, the hosts 
of holl defied. 

While his muskoj, ready for tho Hold, stood loaded 
at his aid®. 

Our simple fathers, In those days, ne’er coiled In quest 

the right 

Of those who preached God's holy word, to war in 
Freedom’s fight. 

And whore tho marshalled hosts wore seen, in oil 
thoir dread array, 

mn of God was in their midst, to oounsol, fight, 
or pray. 

What simpletons those sires of ours! to think that 
aught was given 
For clergymen to do on earth, snvo to lead men to 
Hoaven! 

They really thought, when grasping Power sought 
Freedom’s overthrow, 

Tho preaohor’s shield should interpose, and turn 
aside the blow 

They thought that, whon, through all tho land, war’s 
tocsin gave tho alarm, 

Those sentinels of G od on earth should bid his people 

They thought, when bright from Bunker’s height, 
tha flaming volleys sped, 

Tho olorgy’s bullets flew as swift as did tho yeoman’s 

wiser,more enlightened men, who would all pow¬ 
er control, 

Deny that olergymen hav® rights—save to convert 
the soul! 

They meddle with the publio weal! They pray for 
human right 

Propost’rous olaimsptaoo on their-nooks the iron 
hoel of might! 

Down with them—lot them know the plaoe that thoy 
born to, still, 

Nor seek to move in that high sphere, Giants alone 
n fill! 

Small giants they who seek to bind the talent, real, 
and power, 

t move the clergy of this land, In a disastrous 

urn Niagara’s foaming floral, to dam old Ocean’ 

■ tide, 


To stay tho whirlwind In Its course, or on the £ 
to ride, 

Wore easier than to movo from off the path 
straight and bright, 

Thoso mon of God, when thoy believe that pathway 
loads to Right 
Let those beware, who falsely hope God’s fortress to 
. o’erthiow, 

Lest they bo ground beneath its foroo, or fall beneath 

o the olergy powor and strength and honor, too, 
are givon— 

Mankind sustain them here below—their Father, up 
in Heaven! 

April 17, 1854; 

SHJMOSS ABOUT CUBA. 

Tho newspapers within a few days liavo con¬ 
tained various statements and rumors about 
Cuba, whioh seem to havo more than ordinary 
significance. 

Tho Philadelphia Inquirer, a Whig papor, 
says: 

“We loarn that much anxiety is felt at 
Washington in relation to tho reply of tho 
Spanish authorities to tho demand for repara¬ 
tion in tho oaso of tho Blaok Warrior. Our 
Government has determined to pursue a very 
rigid course, and to this end the instructions that 
have been sent to Mr. SouU are of the most un¬ 
equivocal character .” 

Whereupon, “ the organ” remarks: 

“ The Administration is oxeroising a vigilant 
watchfulness over Amorioan interests ovory¬ 
whoro, and is resolute in its purposo not to 
yiold in any instance to tho slightest depreda¬ 
tions upon those interests by any foreign State, 
however strong or however feeble. A riuisanoo 
of a most disturbing oharaoter to our repose 
has long existed at our very gates—a defiance 
of all tho friendly remonstrances whioh wo 
have made upon tho suhjoot. It is now in tho 
oourso of frightful extension. .Tho timo has 
gone by for treaty negotiations for its removal. 
Redress or action is now tho alternative do- 


than two weeks ago, the Cabinot at Madrid 
was informed in catogorioal terms, if wo mis¬ 
take not, of our requisitions for tho insults to 
which we had boen submitted, and for tho in¬ 
juries whioh we had sustained. A few days 
will, perhaps, put us in possession of its reply.” 

Wo have yot to learn that tho Administra¬ 
tion, with all its wonderful oourage, has been 
“ oategorieaJ ” towards any nation but Spain. 

What does “ the organ ” moan by “ a nu 
sauce of a most disturbing oharaoter to our 
repose,” and “ its frightful extension,” and of 
the time for “treaty negotiations” having gone 
by? 

Perhaps an explanation may be found 
following. Commodore Newton, who refused to 
salute tho Spanish flag in Havana, on account 
of tho languago used in tho Government papor 
in relation to the President of the United States, 
arrived in Washington last Friday, and was 
most cordially received by tho President and 
tho Secretary of the Navy. Telegrapliio des¬ 
patches in tho Northern papers report 
lows: 

“ Tho Commodore relates that Pezuela, tho 
Captain General at Havana, has in his posses¬ 
sion a royal decree emancipating all the slaves 
in Cuba, but lie refrains from publishing it in 
consequence of the present state of European 
affairs. The Cuban Creoles aro ripe for a rev¬ 
olution.” 

Tho despatches in tho Now York Herald 
confirm this report, and add somo particulars. 
Tho Commodore, they say, “ communicated to 
the Governmdnt the important fact which had 
come to Ms knowledge at Havana, from a 
source he deemed perfectly reliable, that the 
Captain General has in his possession a royal 
deereo, authorizing him, at any moment ho 
may deem proper, to emancipate all tho slaves 
in the island.” 

Tho Herald’s correspondent says: 

“ The joyful feeling among the Cubans at tho 
thought that thoro may bo a difficulty between 
tbo United States and Spain, wMoh will load 
to the annihilation of Spanish powor in the 
island, is represented os boing universal. This 
fooling is attempted to bo kept down by the 
Spaniards, who fill every offico ip Cuba; but it 
is, nevertheless, apparent to tho most earolcss 
obsorvor. 

“ Mr. Doan’s resolutions to abrogate our neu¬ 
trality laws excited tho liveliest hope. 

“ Commonoro Nowton has roooived orders to 
hold himsolf in readiness till tho Government 
receives tho reply from Spain relative to the 
Blaok Warrior affair.” 

Tho “ nuisanoo ” alluded to by “ tho organ ” 
ia probably the project for the emancipation of 
tho slaves in Cuba. But, if Spain promptly 
apologize for tho seizure of the Blaok Warrior, 
and make ample reparation, what will the Ad¬ 
ministration do thon ? What pretext will it 
hunt up for abating this nuisanoo ? If tho fol¬ 
lowing item of nows, just brought by the 
Arabia, bo correct, tho Slavory propagandists • 
must mako up thoir minds to tolerate tho nui¬ 
sance, at least for a timo: 

“ Madrid .—It is stated that Mr. Soule had 
received instructions to demand reparation in 
tho oaso of tho Blaok Warrior. On the 6th, 
tho Spanish Government made a proper apolo¬ 
gy and poouniary recompense.” 

Meantime; some of Hie Now York papers— 
among them tho Tribune and Times —publish 
lotters from correspondents in Havana, ooolly 
inviting tho United Statos to take possession of 
Cuba, without any moro ado. A correspondent 
of the Tribune, writing from Havana, April 14, 
says: 

“ Tho fate of Cuba has been sealed in heaven 
long ago, and, agreeable or wot to some parties, 
it must become United States property very 
toon, A groat pother is made about tho mat¬ 


ter, by no means favorablo to tho discornmont I 
of our groat men, who, with all tho Christian 
piety in tho world, would havo settled the 
question ero now, had thoy had muoh wisdom, 
by placing tho island in a position not to bo 
the lurking-placo ofqiiratoa and stronghold for 
Europe on your shores. To hear tho pooplo at 
homo spoak of Cuba makes one’s head aohe. 
From what I soo of the English, tho best and 
most philanthropic people in tho world, by thoir 
own account, thoy would havo had ihb cider 
first and tho talk afterwards. How did the 
English got Gibraltar, Malta, tho greater part 
of India, &o. ? This is no hint to you to imi¬ 
tate English morality, but rather ono to our old 
mamma to examino tho moto in her own oyo 
before she speaks of alliances with Franco and 
Spain to rogul&to the affairs of tho Western 
world. Tho loss you say about this little gar¬ 
den, Cuba, the bettor. Take it, and after¬ 
wards cultivate it well, and do what will be 
bast with it. If you loavo it to its present 
task-masters, wliat between fear, stupidity, 
and brutality, thoy will mako a horrid plaoe 
of it.” 

It is to be regretted that the Press ounnot 
find something hotter to publish, than Buch 
scoundrolism as this—cool invitations to piraoy 
and plunder. 

As to tho polioy of Emancipation which ia 
alleged to be resolved on by tho Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment, we earnestly hopo that tho report 
may provo true. A t all ovonts, any interfer¬ 
ence on the part of our Government would be 
sheer impertinence—odiouB and incxonsablo. 
When tho Pooplo of Kentucky a few years 
sinoe agitated the question of Emancipation, 
who dreamed.of appealing to tho Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to intermeddle in the matter? But 
sueh intermeddling would havo been moro de¬ 
cent, than its interference against emancipa¬ 
tion in the oolony of a foreign State. Tho 
Administration might as well advise tbo Sla¬ 
very Propagandists that thoro ia no hope for 
them in Cuba. Spain does not intend to allow 
it tho shadow of a pretext for quarrelling with 
her, and it will never do to attempt a piratical 
seizure of tho island, to prevent the establish¬ 
ment of freo labor there. That aot would 
array against us not only Spain,-but her allies, 
to say nothing of tho fierce contempt of tho 
whole world besides—and it would doubtless 
provoko the instant emancipation of all tha 
slaves in the island ! Would it not be a bril¬ 
liant stroko of polioy for a nation with moro 
than threo millions of slaves in its own borders, 
to suffer itself to bo caught in a war for the 
re-subjugation of half a million of pooplo to 
Slavory, almost within sight of its shores? 

THE COST OF THE UNION. 

Our readers understand by this timo what 
wo think of tho valuo of tho Union, commer¬ 
cially and morally, to the free Statos arid tho 
slaveholding Statos. 

The Tribune, oxtending its views, furnishes 
sonio articles on.the cost of the Union to tho 
North. On this point, wo must diseont gen¬ 
erally from tho views taken by that paper. It 
charges to tho North tho oost of all our Terri¬ 
torial acquisitions since tho formation of tho 
Union, aud tho allcgod losses sustained by low 
Tariffs. This involves tho assumption that 
tho interests of tho freo States and freo labor 
aro advorso to tho expansion of Territory, and 
associated with the polioy of protection. 

Against this assumption wo onter our pro¬ 
test. Indopondent Democrats havo no sympa¬ 
thy with a polioy that would sot perpetual 
bounds to tho aroa of Froo Labor, or compel it 
to look to ono market alone for its produets. 
Whon thoy conridor tho valuo of our froo insti¬ 
tutions, thoir beneficent effoota upon aU inter¬ 
ests, tho poculiar adaptation of our oomplox 
Federal and State and Municipal Systems, to 
oxtonsivo, well-ordorod, ond peaceful empire, 
and tho vast accessions our froo population is 
constantly receiving from over-crowded Eu- 
ropo, they fool that Territorial expansion is a 
necessity—a neoessity that true statesmanship 
should steadily prepare for, by wise, peaooful. 
and honorable efforts. 

Whon tho Tribune says that “tho policy of 
the North looks homeward,” “ Soutliorn policy 
looks outward,” wo would oorreot tho state¬ 
ment, by saying that tho polioy of tho North 
looks homoward and outward, qualifying itsolf 
for outward devolopmont by inward growth, 
and promoting tho lattor by tho formor. Tho 
railroads and canals, the mines, manufactures, 
and cities, of the New England and Middlo 
States, aro illustrativo of tho polioy that looks 
homeward; tho States of tho West and North¬ 
west, the settlement of Oregon, tho organiza¬ 
tion of California, noble results of tho polioy 
that looks outward. Tho whole history of tho 
country, from its first settlement to its Colonial 
organization, from that timo to tho Revolution, 
and from tho Revolution to our own times, 
shows that Northern Pooplo havo boon os in¬ 
tent upon territorial extension as home-develop¬ 
ment. Tho vigor of ono has but quickened 
tho appotite for the othor. Did not tho arti¬ 
cles of the Confederation make express provis¬ 
ion for tho accession of tbo Canadas ? Was not 
their acquisition a favorite object with North¬ 
ern People during tho last war—an objeot that 
might havo boon accomplished but for tho im- 
- booility of tho Federal Administration ? Were 
not tho Pooplo of Ne\w England ready to go to 
(-war for a mere slip of Territory olahnod by 
Maine ; and the Pooplo of Vermont and Now 
York restrained with. difficulty from joining 
with tho patriots, a few years sinoo, for tho 
revolution of tho Canadas? Is not their 
noxation still a popular idea in the North and 
West? And yot, wo talk of the polioy of the 
North looking to tho improvement of what it 
has, not to the acquisition of what it has not! 

Tho idea of charging upon tho North tho 
cost of the purohase of Louisiana and Florida, 
oh a hoavy item for whioh no equivalent has 
boen received, is rathor original. Truly, 
would have been a sublime policy to leave 
the possession of a foreign nation,'Florida and 
Louisiana, commanding tho Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi river, and the Mississippi valley, 
constituting the seat of an ompiro larger than 
tho original States, whioh in tho hands of 
Franco or England would not only havo out us 
off from tho Pacific ocean, but hemmed us 
witMn tho Alleghany mountains, bounding na 
on ovory sido by an alien Power, with interests 
conflicting with our own, and compelling us to 
resort to an opprossivo military establishment, 
and a Btrong Govornmont, for self-protection ! 

A hundred fold has tho Union boon repaid 
for those purchases, in money value, in com¬ 
mercial advantages, in the blessings of poace, 
Independence, and exemption from Civil Dos- 
potisin. That Freedom and Free Labor did 
not secure more, that Slavery usurped Florida 
and a portion of Louisiana, was owing to noth- 
i ing in the Union intrinsically wrong, but was 
1 tho fault of tho Northern People. They had the 
p5wer, and might havo consecrated the whole 
of thoso acquisitions to Freedom, as tho Con¬ 
gress of tho Confederation had consecrated tho 
Northwest Territory; but thoy were false to 
themselves and thoir institutions. 

And now, if thoy suffer-Nebraska, a part of 
tho original Louisiana purohase, enough to oon- 
sttiuto some dozen now Statos, dovotod to Froo 
Labor by an act thirty-throe years old, to bo 
wrested from thorn, when thoy havo a North¬ 
ern President, a Northern majority in tho 
House of Representatives, of fifty-nine, and 
have noarly thrioo tlio numorioal strength of 
the freo people of tho Slavo Statos, let thorn 
not whino over the Union as tho cause of their 
loss, but let them blush for thoir own miscon¬ 
duct, and ourso tho old politioal organizations 
that have sold them to the Slave Interest, 
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for tho sako of triumph upon issues inSuitol; 
below that between Froo Labor and Slavo La 
bor. 

Meantime, wo, as an advocate of Free Laboi 
and Freo Labor Institutions, are in favor o 
Territorial Expansion, in accordance with th 
laws of Nature and Trado, in obedience to th 
legitimate demands of our social and ooonoml 
cal system, always and alono by methods sano 
tioued by justice. 

In anothor article, wo may try to show tha 
the oauso of Froo Labor has no legitimate con 
neotion with tho Principle of restrictions upor 
Commeroo. 

FREE LABOR AND PROTECTION. 

The little colony founded at Plymouth ii 
1620 gradually ospanded, roeoivipg constan 
accessions from England until tho yoar 164C 
whon politioal changes in that country put i 
stop to emigration. The historian remarks— 
“ Suoh coin as tho emigrants to Now Englnm 
brought with thorn, quickly wont' back agaii 
in payment for imported goods; but so long a 
tbo emigration was kept up, this inconvenione 
was little felt. Every new sot 1 of emigrant 
brought a fresh supply of money With them 
arid tho lively demand for corn and cattle oi 
tho part of now Comoro, raised piioos to a higl 
pitch. Tho sudden stop put to ithmigration 
occasioned by politioal ohangos in New Ene 
land, oaused a groat foil of prices, and a oor 
responding difficulty in paying debts.” 

Horn was a crisis in the affairs of tho in 
font colony, and a fair opportunity was pre 
sonted for testing tho intrinsio power of Fro 
Labor. What was to bo done? It was foil; 
to go on raising a surplus of corn and aattlo 
when thoro was no demand for tliom. Tin 
production of there staples, beyond tho supph 
of their own. necessaries and tho amount im 
porters were willing to take in exchange fo; 
articles brought from abroad, was a mon 
waste of labor. But, they bad no shipping 
no manufactures. A fair caw, says the Pro 
teotionist, for tho interposition of Government— 
a Protective Tariff would have' romodiqd th< 
difficulty. Free Labor, we reply, takes care o: 
iteolf. Whon it finds ono ohannol of enter 
prise closed, it seeks another. When tho mar 
kot becomes glutted with a staple, to the growth 
of which it has been cxoltisivoly devoted, m 
that it cannot command remuneration, it will 
direct a portion of its time and energies to 
somo other growth. When importers or mcr 
ohants refuse to tako in exehango for certain 
necessaries a product on whioh it has been ac¬ 
customed to rely, and its credit ceases, it must 
resort to othor products, which thoy will tako, 
or raise thoso necessaries for itself. 

A fine illustration of those truths Is fur¬ 
nished in. tho rooord of tho historian, of the 
triumphs of free labor among the Colonists 
without protection ogainBt foreign competition 
[ I-Io says— 

| 1; Tho difficulty of paying for imported goods 

and tho depreciation in tho valuo of corn ant 
cattle, stimulated the colonists to new kinds oj 
industry. Hugh rotors, who had suooeedec 
Williams as Minister of Salem, and whoso zea 
in worldly affairs lod him to suppress tlu 
weekly lecture thoro, was vory busy in getting 
up a company for tho fisheries, whioh liitherti 
had been carriod on exclusively from England 
Already tho Govornmont Court had made ai 
order that all property engagod in that baa 
ness should bo froo of taxation for sovon years 
Ship building was also gone into, and Peter 
was aotivo in promoting that'. Ia tho ooursi 
of two yoars, six largo vessels were built, ir 
whioh voyages wore undertaken to Madeira 
tho Canaries, and presently to Spain, with oar 
goes of staves and fish, which found there t 
ready market. Wines, sugar, and dried fruit 
wore imported in return. Thus oarly wa 
commenced tho oaroor of navigation anffoom 
moroe, in which Now England still continue 
so aotivo and distinguished. Nor were manu 
fdetures neglected. Tho cultivation of horn] 
and flax was successfully undertaken ; vessel 
were sent to the West Indies for cotton ; am 
tho fabric of woollen, ootton, and linen cloth 
was aot on foot, particularly at Rowloy, a noj 
town botwoen Ipswioh and Newbury, whore i 
oolony of Yorkshire olothiore had recently Bet 
tied, with Ezekiel Rogers, a grandson of th 
famous martyr, for thoir minister.” 

So commonccd commeroo and manufacture 
In Now England, having thoir origin in th 
necessities and capacities of Free Labor, whil 
as yot the capital, labor, and skill, wore in tli 
hands of the mother oountry, whioh, by ever; 
legislative dovioo knoWn to Protootionists, at 
tempted, although without success, to proven 
this diversification of the industry of Freo La 
bor. 

Without holp from tho local Government! 
and against most injurious hindrances raiaei 
by tho Home Government at tho instance o 
the manufacturers of England, who constant!; 
demanded Protection, aud a monopoly of th 
colonial markets, tho colonists of Now Raglan, 
wont on increasing thoir manufactures, an. 
varying thoir products. Occasionally a planl 
ation aot was passod, to oncourago tho nature 
tendency of things, but no system of pretootioi 
was adopted, or oould bo, against tho hostil 
legislation of England. By its own inheron 
energies and intelligence, noting undor th 
stimulus of necessity, Labor developed itsal 
undor ovory form, as it will always do, wlmi 
Free, lot Governments holp or hinder. 

A few years since, Wisconsin, ond of on 
riohost now States, one that had grown mos 
vapidly in population, suddenly found itsolf ii 
volved in severe embarrassments-. Prices Fell— 
pooplo were unable to pay their debts—land 
wore mortgaged or sold at a ruinous sacr 
fico. Many peraonB, even Democrats, boga 
to cry out for protection. Protection againt 
what ? Foreign Labor. Give us a high Tt 
riff, and we will soon got up a home raarke 
Had Wisconsin been an independent Sovci 
eignty, instead of a member of a Confoders 
tion, hor Legislature would probably havo it 
terpdsed, by taxing imports into tha State, fc 
tho purpose of stimulating homo nmnufai 
teres, and thus gotting up a homo mark© 
That would have been Protection. Now, whs 
wore the foots? Tho immigration into th 
State had been excessive, causing an inord 
nato domand for breadstuff's. The soil wa 
admirably adapted to tlm wheat culture, an 
overybody turned attention to that, to tho aejj 
loot of othor and profitable products. Tho » 
suit was that, when a glut came in tho whoc 
market, tho prieo of that groat staple fell, an 
and everything foil with it. Tho Capital an 
Labor employed in its onlturo did not pa; 
and the Pooplo became embarrassed. 

What did common sense teach? To bot 
patiently the misohiofs legitimately rosultin 
from a Bhort sighted polioy, till it could l 
changed; and that ohango was in tho powc 
of tho People individually. Diversification t 
Industry was tho remedy, and Labor, who 
froo and intelligent, provides for this, withoi 
governmental aid. Tho sensible farmor woul 
put less land in wheat, moro in oern, in ba 
ley, in oats, in hay; raise moro livo stook; d. 
voto moro attention to orohard products, &. 
In this way ho would multiply hia means < 
subsistence, and render impossible the room 
ronco of tho evils resulting from depondenc 
upon-ono staple. As a matter of faot, Wii 
cousin has nearly recovered from her erabai 
rasamonts, without the magical influences ai 
tribute*} to Protection. 
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The whole history of our country is full of 
Illustrations of the versatile capacities and 
elastic energies of Free Labor. 

Tho ingenious, persevering Labor that hod 
boon steadily growing in tho Colonies, not only 
without the fostering care of Govormnont, but 
despite its oppressions, when the Revolutionary 
war broke out, rapidly expanded to moot tho 
now demands of the country. 

At the oloso of tho war, it suffered a check, 
of oourso, from tho doluge of importations, 
and many infant manufactures wore broken 
down, but Free Labor is invincible. During 
tho imbecile period of the Confederation, from 
1783 to 1789, a period of emharrnsemont and 
baukruptoy, a transition stato, in which things 
old were about passing away, and things now 
hot jot quite ready to tako thoir place, Free 
Labor continued to thrive; for iu tho roport of 
the first Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton, mado in 1791, it is stated that at 
that time, several branches of domestic manu¬ 
factures had made such progress as in a groat 
measure to supply the home market. Among 
them aro mentioned, those of skins and leather, 
iron, wool, flax, and hemp; bricks, coarse tiles 
and potters’ ware, ardent spirits and malt 
liquors, writing and printing paper, sheathing 
and wrapping papor, prose paper and paper 
hangings, hats, women’s stuff and silk shoes, 
refinod sugar, oils of animals and seeds, soap, 
spermaceti and tallow candloa, copper and 
brass wares, particularly for distilleries, Bug&r 
refineries and breweries, andirons and other 
utensils lor household use, philosophical appa¬ 
ratus, wares for most purposes of ordinary use, 
carriages of all kinds, snuff, chewing and 
smoking tobaoco, lamp blaok and painters’ 
colors, and gunpowder. In addition to these, 
it is said, wero groat quantities of cloths of 
wool, cotton, and flax, or mixtures of thorn, 
made in families, in ovory part of tho country, 
and to suoh an extent, in some distriots, as to 
supply two-thirds, three-fourths, and oven four- 
fifths of tho clothing of tho inhabitants. 

Those generally wore the results of Froo 
Labor, acting without Governmental aid, by 
its own inhorent energies, under tho guidance 
of intelligence, in obodionoo to tho necessities 
and demands of tho country. 

Wo have often roforred to tho growth of 
manufactures in the different scotions of tho 
Union, as an illustration of tho independence 
of Free Labor of Govoinmontal protection. 
As against foreign countries, wo havo a Tariff, 
under which it is olaimod domestic industry has 
some kind of protection against foreign labor. 

■Rut, among States and seotions of this Union, 
the principle of Frco Trade is in full force. 
And how beautifully Froo Labor regulates it- 
oolf— determines its own forms and fields of 
enterprise. Now England begin to manufac¬ 
ture in 1640, more than two centuries ago. 
Manufacturing industry prevailed throughout 
tho Eastern and Middlo States to suoh an ox- 
tontthatita annual produoto in 1810 woro estima¬ 
ted at #200,000,000. At that time Ohio was in 
process of settlement, and Cincinnati little more 
than a straggling villago. In 1850, after a 
period of forty yoars, Cincinnati, without tho 
aid of protection against tho superior skill, la¬ 
bor and capital of tho Eastern States, manu¬ 
factured annually to tho value of more than 
*35,000,000! 

All these facts show that Frco Labor is suf¬ 
ficient to itself. Mako Labor Free, and give it 
tho benefit of a common sohool education, and 
tho only protection it will nood will bo found 
in its own energy, versatility, intelligence, and 
instincts. 

It will bo readily inferred that wo ate far 
from agreeing with tho Tribune, that the ap¬ 
proximations whioh tho policy of oar Govern¬ 
ment have occasionally made to tho polloy of 
Free Trade, have boon at tho peculiar oxponso 
of Free Labor, or that its natural ally is tho 
l'rinciplo of Protection. On tho contrary, tvo 
hold that Labor is truly free, only whoro its 
right to ohooso its own field, its own employ¬ 
ment, its own market, and its own carrier, is 
os fully recognised, as its right to ohooso, or 
to be; its own employer. 

That is onr doctrine—Free Mon, Froo Soil, 
Free Labor, and Froo Trade. 

When the world shall rocogniso all this, it 
will bo rathor nearer a Millennium than it is 

Perhaps wo may pursue tho subject. 

THE PEOPLE OF IO WA AND THEIR KENATOK8. 

Wo notice in tho columns of the Washing¬ 
ton Union, an article in editorial typo, throe 
columns long, intended to influence the elect ion 
for State officers in Iowa, to bo held in August. 
It purports to bo an answer to an address from 
James W. Grimes, tho Whig candidate in that 
State for the offioe of Governor, and its par¬ 
ticular object is to counteract, tho natural effoot 
on tho public mind of Iowa, of tho position 
maintained by its Senators in the late Nebraska 
debate in tho Scnato, and of certain remarks 
then made by Southern Sonators. 

This electioneering dooumont, full of mis 
representations, will bo circulated, wo doubt 
not, by the Iowa Senators, all ovor tho Stato, 
and bo received as gospel by thousands of 
readors. 

Now, wo havo nothing to do with Mr. Grimes 
or his statements, but wo do not like to see 
People imposed upon. 

The impudent olaisn is again sot up, that tho 
Nobraska Bill recognises the right of the in- 
' habitants of a Territory to govern tfromsolvos— 
in other words, the principle of “papular 
sovereignty.” This is notoriously fake, as has 
been shown a hundrod times. The Territory 
is treated as in a condition of wardship—tho 
Bill whioh Congress is called upon to pass, is 
to be tho fundamental, organic law—it pre¬ 
scribes their form of Government and its de¬ 
tails—vests the appointment of its Governor, 
Booretary, Attorney, Marshal and Judges, in 
tho President, and provides for paying them 
out of tho Treasury—-in fact, from beginning 
t6 end, proceeds on tho assumption that the 
Sovereignty over the Territory is not ih ita Peo¬ 
ple, but in Congress. Tho praionoo that tho 
Bill recognises tiio prinoiplo of Popular Sover¬ 
eignty is a puserablo humbug, got up expressly 
to oheat the People. 

Mr. Chaeo, an opponent of tho bill, but a 
determined Democrat, as-his record shows, 
used every exertion to bring tho measure into 
conformity to the prinoiplo of Popular Sover¬ 
eignty which its friends declared it recog¬ 
nised, by moving to amend, so as to give to tho 
People of tho Territory the oloction of thoir 
Governor, Secretary, Judges, &-•>., instead of 
reserving their appointmont to tho President, 
after tho pattern of the British rule for govorn 
ing its colonics. Thoso efforts woro Btubbornly 
resisted by Messrs. Dodge and Jones, of Iowa, 
and thoir “ British policy,” as they would stylo 
it, had it been pursued by thoir opponents, is 
thus oxousod in the electioneering dooumont: 

“ Now, wo happen to know that both thoso 
gentlemen would havo been glad to vote for 
such a prorision, if by thoir votes it could bo 
oarriedr That they did not go for it when of- 
forod by the deadly onemios of tho bill—the 
abolition loaders in tho Senate of tho United 
States—who, with tho truo rookleasness of 
thoir trade, sought to embarrass tho friends of 
popular sovereignty, is quite truo ! No Sonator 
favorable to tho Nebraska bill was verdant 
enough to bo caught by tho tricks of men whoso 
avowod object was to destroy that measure, by 
any means, no matter how dishonest.” 

This is rathor too transparent. Actions speak 
•more loudly than words. Booauso the oppo 
acute of the Bill, aware that it would pass the 
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Senate, sought to make it loss anti-Domooratic, 
they are to be chargod with striving to dofeat 
the Bill! It is confessed, then, that tho Bill, 
had it been amonded so as to recognise the 
principle of Popular Sovereignty, would havo 
been defeated; that its passage was secured 
only by provisions most grossly violative of 
Popular Sovereignty!! Tins is tho justification 
offered for the opposition of theso two Demo¬ 
cratic (!) Senators to tho confessedly Demo¬ 
cratic amendments moved by Mr. Chase. And 
fchon thoy have tho nudaeity to toll us that tho 
Bill recognises tho Principle of Popular Sover¬ 
eignty ! “ Thoy would havo boon glad to vote 
for such a provision ”—that moved by Mr. 
Choso. In their judgment, therefore, it Was 
good Demooraoy, and tho provision of tho Bill 
it was intended to substitute was anti-Democ- 
raey. Their plain duty, then, was, to vote for 
it, whether their votoa could carry it or not. 
As it is, we havo their votes, their acts, for anti- 
Demooracy, thoir words for Demooraoy. Tho 
oountry is cursed by solf-stylod Democrats, 
whoso acts aro forever giving tho lie to their 
words. 

Let the people of Iowa ask their Sonators 
why Mr. Douglas and his Democratic (?) as¬ 
sociates who reported tho Bill, did not exclude 
from it its present money? hical features ? Woro 
they so blind as not to see how grossly they 
woro violating “ Popular Sovereignty,” till tho 
fact was pointed out to them by lndopendent 
Demoorats ? Whon tho fact was pointed out 
to them, why did they not confess their sins 
against Demooraoy ? Why did they consent 
to amend the Bill so far as to annul tho provi¬ 
sion securing to Congress a revision of the laws 
of tho Territory, and yot hold on to the othor 
anti-Domocratio provisions ? Thoy will not an¬ 
swer, booauso they dare not—but wo will an¬ 
swer for them. Had thoy consented to any 
alteration of tho Bill, making It iu fact wliat it 
is now falsely claimed to bo, a Bill of Popular 
Sovereignty in the Territory of Nobraska, they 
would not have got a single Slaveholder’s vote 
for it. Mosers. Dodge and Jones know this, 
and so voted to retain its monarchical features. 

Tho electioneering document next notices 
tho anti-alien clause, whioh, if tho Bill pass,, 
will prevent all alien settlers and cultivators in 
tho Territory from taking any part in govern¬ 
ing themselves; and it oxousos Mossrs. Dodgo 
and Jonos for voting for the Bill with this clause 
in it, booauso thoy know it would bo striokon 
out in tho Houeo. Thoy did not know any such 
thing, nor can any ono know whether this will 
bo dono or not. 

As to tho attempt to fasten this mc-an provi¬ 
sion on Whigs, lot tho Pooplo of Iowa reeol- 
leot that it is understood to have originated 
with a so-eallod Democratic Sonator, and was 
sustained by tho slaveholders, without distinc¬ 
tion of party. It was not carried by Whigs 
against Democrats, but by slaveholders, with 
tho aid of Mr. Brodhoad, of Rennsylvania, 
against non-slavoholdors. As to Mr. Atchi¬ 
son's authorship of the clause, the Mmdm-i 
Democrat says: 

“We have in type the speech of Mr. Atchi¬ 
son, ponding the amendment of Mr. Clayton, 
which Mr. A. says he wrote out and gave to 
him < c oiler, excluding foroignexfi ; who have 
doolarod thoir intention of becoming citizens,, 
and taken oath to Support the Constitution of 
the United States, from voting or holding office 
in the Territories of Nobraska and Kansas, 
and Bliall lay it boforo our roadors noxt week, 
in ordov that tho people may understand the 
motives which influenced Mr. A. in his oourso. 
Ho says, in his remarks, that,he objoots to for¬ 
eigners moulding and forming tho institutions 
of thoso Territories. Hoar him : 

‘ “Tho first Legislature may dccido the ques¬ 
tion of SJavory forever in thoso Territories, 
(Nebraska and Kansas,) and decide as to the 
right of tho people of -ono half of tho States of 
the Union to go there or not’ 

A correspondent of tho Missouri Republi¬ 
can, a journal favorable to the Nobraska bill, 
thus speaks of Mr. Atohkon’s support of this 
amendment: 

“ Atchison addressed tho Senate with great 
earnestness and ability on the same eido of the 
question. He contended that tho admission of 
unnaturalized foreigners to- vote would over¬ 
come tho voice of Amerioan Bottlers, and ban¬ 
ish Slavery before Southern men could have a 
fair oxprosaion of tho popular fooling on tho 
subjeot. Tho first veto was of tlio greatest im¬ 
portance. It would dcoido the whole question. 
Ho wished that issuo to bo loft to American 
citizens, and not to persons having no stako ift 
tho oountry. Tho amondmont was adopted- 
yeas 22, nays 20.” 

Messrs. Dodge and Jones must be judged by 
the company they keep. 

Much ado is mado in this electioneering 
dooumont about tho following statement of 
Mr. Grimes: 

“ 1 abhor the sentiment announced by Wena- 
tor Butler, that Iowa would bo more prosper¬ 
ous with tho institution of Slavory than with 
her industrious and nawiotio Gorman popula¬ 
tion.” 

The writer of the document grows indig¬ 
nant, and summons Sonator Butler to the 
stand. The patriotic Senators from Iowa, scan¬ 
dalized by suoh an untruth, address tho 
Senator from South ‘.Carolina a letter, in 
which thoy say: 

“Wo onoloso herewith a oopy of tho Des 
Moines Valley Whig., containing a oiroular lot- 
tor addressed by Jumos W. Grimes, Esq., tho 
Whig candidate for Governor of our State, ‘ to 
tho pooplo of Iowa,’ and wo tako leave respect¬ 
fully to call your attention to a statement 
therein, it is in thoso words: 'And I abhor 
the sentiment announced by Sonator Butler, 
that Iowa would bo more prosperous with the 
institution of Slavery than vvilh her industri¬ 
ous and patriotic Gorman population.’ Again, 
Mr. Grimes says: ‘In tho boastfulness of anti¬ 
cipated triumph, tho citizens of Iowa havo boon 
told by a Southern Sonator—alluding to you— 
how much hotter would bo tho condition of our 
State with nogro slaves tiian with our foreign 
population.’ Wo ask if you ovor uttered the 
sentiment asoribod to you by Mr. Grimes, or 
sail' anything from which it could bo fairly 
inferred.” 

To whioh Mr. Butler promptly replies as fol¬ 
lows: 

“ Tho remarks cf Mr. G., go far as they are 
applicable to myself, aro wholly without found¬ 
ation. 1 hero notioo one of them as a samplo 
of thn others. Mr. G. saye: ‘I abhor tho 
statement announced by Sonator Butler, that 
Iowa would be more prosperous with the institu¬ 
tion of Slavery than with her industrious and 
patriotic German population.’ 1 havo novor 
said anything whioh would authorize such a 
remark ; and 1 think it will bo soon that this 
gentleman has indulged more in tho license of 
attribution than a disposition to consult tho 
truthful statement of faot. 1 presume (I must 

presume) that ho novor read my remarks 
made in tho .Senate upon the only occasion on 
which I spot* of Iowa id connotrtion with tho 
institution of Slavery. It would soom that Mr. 
G. has found it more convenient to roly on as¬ 
sumption than to consult aconrsto information. 
Tho remark to which 1 allude will bo found on 
tho oighth page of my spooeh dolivorod tho 25th 
of February last, and is as follows: 

“ ’ Somo of my friends havo supposed that, 
•a playful remark whioh Innado yesterday, I 
assimilated tho Germans ooming from Bremen 
and othor ports of Germany to tho black Hfeo, 
and regarded thorn as equal. My intention 
was exactly tho reverse. What 1 did say, what 
I intended to say, and what, ns a Southern 
man, I will maintain, is, that an intelligent and 
'judicious master, having Ms slaves around him, 
in Missouri or Nebraska, would be as accepta¬ 
ble a neighbor to mo, and, as I thought, would 
bo to lows, as ono of those new emigrants. 1 
hope, now, that I am understood on that mat¬ 
ter ’ 

Now, tho exaot truth does not hsppon to lie 
with either Mr. Grimes or Mr. Butlor-—but, 
unless tho official reports of tho Senate debates 
in tho Globe be incorroot, ft lios uoaror tho 
former than tho latter. Mr. Butlor attempts, 
to explain a remark which ho mude on tho 


24th February, but doos not quote that remark. 
TMs explanation don’t fit, as wo shall now 
show. What Senator Butlor did say in rela¬ 
tion to Iowa and Slavery, was said in his speech 
on tho Nebraska Bill, delivered iu tho Senato, 
February 24th, 1854, and reported in the Daily 
Globe of Wednesday, March 6, evening edition. 
Commenting upon an observation by Mr. 
Chase, that the presence of slavoa In Nobraska 
would tend to beep out foreign immigrants, 
See., he said: 

“ Why, sir, tho slaveholder, with his slavos 
woll governed, forma a relation that is innocent 
enough, and useful enough. I believe that it- 
is a population that Iowa to- morrow would pre¬ 
fer to an inundation of those men coming ns 
emigrants from a foreign country, totally un¬ 
acquainted with the institutions of this coun¬ 
try—and nearly all continental corners are of 
that class. The same remark cannot be made 
of those who, like the English and Irish, have 
lived under the administration of the common 
law.” 

Tho foreign immigrants spooifled are Gor¬ 
mans ; and Mr. Butlor avows his belief that 
Iowa to-morrow would prefer a slave popula¬ 
tion to suoh immigrants! Tills is what Mr. 
Butlor said on the 24th, in a set specoh occu¬ 
pying more than eleven columns of the Globe. 
In the presence of the two Sonators from Iowa, 
and standing olose by ono of them, ho avowed 
Ms belief that Iowa would to-morrow prefer 
slave population to the-influx of German ir 
migrants—and neither of thoso Senators, rent 
to represent tho free labor institutions of a 
Froo Stato, denied or even questioned the cor¬ 
rectness of his belief. Their silence under suoh 
eiroumstanoee was disgraceful to themselves 
and disloyal to thoir Stato: and the lame ex¬ 
planation of Senator Butler on the 25th, mado 
■doubtless at their instance, cannot extenuate 
their conduct. 

If tho People of Iowa ave not like their 
Senators, thoy will tako cafe in thoir August 
oloction to show theso gentlemen that thoy 
havo sagacity ouough not to be humbugged, 
and self-respect enough to profor free labor to 
slave labor, or a free to a slave population. 


SLAVES Iff CALIFORNIA. 

Our reftdore may rooolleot that sovorai slaves' 
wore carried from tho States to California, 
on hor annexation to this country, whilo as 
yet tho law of Mexico prohibiting Slavery 
was in foroo thoro. California was free 
soil, and ovory slavo carried there became a 
frco man. Soon afterwards, tho People or¬ 
ganized a State, and iu their fundamental law 
declared that Slavory should not exist within 
its limits. With this Constitution the new 
Stato boeamo a member of the Union. But 
the Pooplo being absorbed in thoir private 
affairs, corrupt politicians, plotters for tho in¬ 
troduction of Slavory, secured tho control of 
tho Legislature, and through it tho'passago of 
a law, re-cnslaving tho colored persons who 
had bocomo froo, and authorizing thoir claim¬ 
ants to carry them out of tho State, allowing 
ono year for tho prodoss. It was approhonded 
by many that this was only an insidious form 
of introducing Slavery—that at tho end of the 
year tho time would bo extended, so as to 
allow suoh claimants to soouro a foothold on 
tho soil. 

From tho recent action of tho Assembly in 
California, it would soom that there was 
ground for tho apprehension. A hill, brought 
forward by a Mr. Horbort, allowing one year 
longer for tho removal of slavos brought into 
California before hor admission into tho Union, 
was taken up in the Assembly on the 18th of 
Maroh, and after a spirited opposition from 
Mr. Hubbard, an emigrant from a slavo State, 
it was passed—yeas 33, naya 21. A motion to 
rooonsider was postponed—yoas 35, nays 27. 

In tho oourso of tho debate, Mr. Hubbard 
said: 

“ I am a strict construotionist. I boliovo in 
a strict construction of our Constitution onjthis 
and ail othor subjects. This hill, I boliovo, is 
in direct opposition to tho Constitution—I bo¬ 
liovo it is an iniquitous measure. If the poo¬ 
plo of the Stato say thoy want slavery, I am 
willing, hut 1 want it dono open and abovo- 
hoard; this hill is kind of going behind tho 
curtain; it is a deception to ho praotiood on the 
pooplo. I shall continue to sustain tffo Consti¬ 
tution 1 swore to Support whon I oamo hero. I 
shall vote against tho bill in ovory shapo it 
may come up.” 

Whether it will pass tho Senate remains to 
ho BGon. _^_ 

Washington Territory. —Accounts have 
boon received to tiro 12th. Tho Territorial 
Legislature convened on tho 6th. Mr. Conaha 
was clcoted Spoakor of tho Counoil, and Mr. 
Chouowith Spoakor to the Houso. Tho Sno- 
howish Indians, near Capo Flattery, had killed 
an engineer by tho name of Young, and Dr. 
Cherry, and had lost nine' of thoir tribe in a 
fight. There was a good deal of apprehension 
folt at Olympia. Governor Stevens was faking 
energetic iueaBux.es to provent further difficulty, 
and he is ono upon whoso courage, wisdom, and 
enorgy, rolianoo may be plaoed. 

OuENIKG or THE CENTRAL OHIO RaILROAD, 

The Central Ohio Railroad was opened 
Wednesday, with appropriate ceremonies, to 
Cambridge, Ohio, a distance of twenty-five miles 
east of Zanesville, and tho cars aro running 
time daily. This opening leaves but twenty- 
fivo miles to bo finished, to oonneck with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the work 
which is progressing rapidly. The time fixed 
for the completion is tho latter part of tho 
month of August, when Baltimore will have 
direct railroad communication with Cincin¬ 
nati, by way of Wheeling. 


Tho steamer Texas hao arrived at New Or¬ 
leans, from Vera Cruz, bringing dates from the 
city of Mexico to tho 18th instant. 

A groat battlo had oocurred between tho 
foroes of Santa Anna and Alvarez, in whioh 
the latter were defeated. 

It is reported that tho fifty-one persons re¬ 
cently arrested in the schooner Ariti,. near San 
Bias, for landing without a passport, had been 
carried, heavily chainod, to tho oapitai. 

Among tho prisoners takon at San Bias are 
said to ho twenty native-born Americans, 
twelve adopted oitizons, and four Englishmen. 


The Russian Japan Fleet and the Brit- 
. n Cruisers.—O ur recent advices from China 
stato that the British squadron in .thoso waters 
only waiting the announcement thoro that 
_ hud been deolarod, to at onoo swoop down 
upon tho Russian Japan fleet, and capture or 
destroy it. Though belligerent Powers aro 
not usually expected to exorcise muoh oourtosy 
towards each other, or to omit any opportu¬ 
nity of crippling or injuring oaoh other by 
land or sea, yot this aeMovomont by tho Brit¬ 
ish cruisers will bo ah ungraoious ono, espe¬ 
cially if the report of the successful opening 
of tho ports of Japan by tho Russian fleot 
prove truo. England, in that oase, would gain 
more in lotting a fleot that had accomplished 
so much for civilization and commerce escape, 
in the additional moral weight it would impart 
to her position in the eyes of the world, than 
who could expect to from tho eapture or de¬ 
struction of this small naval force. We per- 
eeivo, howovor, that whatovor may be the fatp 
of tho Russian, fleot, English merchants aro al- 
-roady preparing to take advantage of the con¬ 
cessions it is said to have gained from Japan; 
tho same nows that informs us of those conces¬ 
sions also states that resident English mer¬ 
chants in China had sent homo orders for 
largo quantities of cotton manufacture's, in an¬ 
ticipation off the opening of the Japan mar¬ 
kets .—Baltimore American. 

Dr. E. L. Jonos, of Cincinnati, hao been suod 
for slander, by a young lady of that oity. Tlio ; 
damages arc laid at 120,000. 


COMESS. 

THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS-FIRST SESSIl 

After our report had closed, Thnrsday, 

Mr. Hughos, of Now York, addressed the 
House in Committee on tho -Nobraska hill, 
though ho thought the subjeot was woll nigh 
exhausted. 

Ho oarnostly deprecated this renewal of agi¬ 
tation, and doolarod that ho mado no war upon 
the South, nor upon her peculiar institutions. 

He was opposed to tho bill booauso, as h 
viowod it, it proposed to extend the right of 
holding slaves to territory not only now free, 
but which was dedicated to freedom by solemn 
enactment many years since. He considered 
the ery of “popular sovereignty” and “non¬ 
intervention ” to bo more eateh-words, and in- 


was superseded by tho Compromise of ] 
1850, which related to different Territories, and 
did not in any way refer to precoding legisla ¬ 
tion. During tho discussion of those moasures, 
tho Compromise of 1820 was referred to as an 
irropoaJablo law. and as in full foroo. The 
people of New York of all parties had put in a 
oaveat against the repeal of tho Missouri Coiu- 
promieo and the consequent extension of sla¬ 
very. 

Ho alluded in eloquent terms to the princi¬ 
ples of Democracy, but said that if those who 
boro its standard should desert its platform, of 
principles, and impose tests incompatible 1 with 1 
life own convictions of right and duty, then the 
duty ho owed those who sent him here would 
leave him hut one course to pursue on this 
question, and that was to stand fast *hy his 
principles, regardless of the trammels of party. 

House of Representatives, April 28, 1854. 

The Speaker laid before the House a com¬ 
munication from the Secretary of War, trans¬ 
mitting, in compliance with a resolution of this 
body on tho 2d of December, 1853, a copy of I 
tho report, estimates, and maps, cf tho survey 
of tho road from Minnesota to the Big Sioux 
river ; whioh was laid on the table, and order¬ 
ed to bo printed. 

Mr. Orr, by consent, reported, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Indian Affairs, a bill authorizing a 
survey of certain lands in Minnesota, belonging 
to tho half breeds of the Dacotah nation: 
whioh was referred to the Committee of the 
Wholo, and ordered to be printed. 

The consideration of Bennett’s Land bill 
was then resumed. 

Mr. Rogers, of North Carolina, addressed 
the House in relation to tho bill. He reviewed 
the history of tho acquisition of the public 
lands, and of the legislation by whioh they 
had of late years been disposed of, and argued 
that the Government had not been a faithful 
custodian of them. They had been given in 
partial gratuities. They were the oommon 
property, and should bo distributed upon equi¬ 
table principles, that the States might devote 
them to such purposes as they may believe wise 
and salutary. lie argued to this effect, both 
from tho Constitution and from considerations 
of abstract justice and practical expediency. 

The Houso, after disposing of a large nm 
bor of unimportant motions—including one, 
whioh was adopted, to adjourn from this after¬ 
noon until Monday—resolved itself into tho 
Committee of the Whole on the Civil and Dip¬ 
lomatic Defioienoy Mil, Mr. Chandler in the; 
ohair. 

Mr. Giddings arose, and thanked the House 
for-tho general consent that appeared to be 
given to his replying at this time to tho re¬ 
marks made by Mr. Smith, of Virginia, yester¬ 
day. But he stated that he desired in the first 
plaoe to vindicate the honored Adams from 
tho aspersions that a puny arm'attompted to 
east upon his uamo. He would not do i 
however, if there were objections thereto. 

Thoro being none, he delivered a beautiful 
tribute to the patriotism, tho benevolence, and 
the poaeoful character of that distinguished 
man, and briefly recited the history of the 
ovents and the debate upon which had been 
founded tho false assertion that Mr. Adams 
had desired to boo tho Mood of the wives and 
children of the slaveholder shed by the hands 
of his slaves. 

Mr. Giddings then proceeded to review, se¬ 
riatim, the accusations made against himself, 
yesterday, by Mr. Smith. Ho pronounced each 
allegation false, and quoted from the record in 
each instance to prove it so. 

Our; limits preclude tho possibility of our 
giving ovon an outline of this speech to-day. 
it was not wanting in earnestness and energy, 
nor in tho expression of indignation and soom. 

Mr. Smith was replying to Mr. Giddings 
whon our paper went to press. 

Senate, Monday, May 1, 1854. 

The Chair laid before tho Senate a commu¬ 
nication from the Governor of Rhode Island, 
enclosing a copy of an aet of the Legislature 
of that State, by which the condemnation and 
sontonee imposed upon Thomas- Wilson Dorr, 
for alleged treason, was reversed and annulled. 
Laid on tho table. 

Messrs. Toueoy, Jones of Tennessee, and 
Cooper, presented memorials in favor of scou¬ 
ring freedom of religious worship and right of 
sepulture to all Americans In foreign countries. 

Mr. Toueoy presented two memorials from 
oitizons of Connecticut; praying that a duty of 
forty per oont. on imported sogars ho imposed. 

Messrs. Hamlin and Smith respectively sta¬ 
ting that they would- bo absent from tho city 
for somo time, thoy were severally excused 
from sorving on the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Sumner presented a memorial from cit¬ 
izens of New York, irrespective of party, pray¬ 
ing that the Missouri Compromise ho not - ■ 
pealed. 

Mr. Chase presented tho memorial of : 
m.orous converts to tho deotrino o£ non-inter¬ 
vention, resident in Morgan oounty, Ohio, pray¬ 
ing that Congress would fully carry out that 
doctrine, by repealing the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise, Fugitivo Slavo Law, and all other laws 
on the subjoot of Slavery now in force re *•*»' 
Territories of tho United States and ir 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Slidell submitted ft resolution, directing 
tho Committee oh Foreign Relations to inquire 
into tho expediency of authorizing the Presi¬ 
dent, at any time during the recsss of Con¬ 
gress, to suspend tho two aots of Congress 
providing punishments against porsons who.fit 
out and leave in expeditions against the terri¬ 
tories of foreign nations. 

Mr. S. then read extraota from British dip¬ 
lomatic correspondence and doouments, to show 
a concerted design, on the part of England, 
Franco, and Spain, to Africanize Cuba, in ease 
the latter should be unable to retain posses¬ 
sion of the island. 

In tho oourse of his remarks, ho referred to 
the-duel between the Amerioan and Frenoh 
Ministers, in Spain, and to tho active agonoy 
of Lord Howden, the British Minister, in be¬ 
half of and in support of the Frenoh Minister. 
He proceeded also to show, by various circum¬ 
stances, that the diselaimer made by Lord 
Howden, in his letter to Mr. Corbin, of Vir¬ 
ginia, of any design by Great Britain to Afri¬ 
canize Cuba, was insincere and untrue. 

He gave many details of tho contemplated 
apprentice system, by which the island w"" 

bo filled with Africans and others, and _ 

monted at length on thoir barbarity. He re¬ 
ferred to publio doouments, and private assur¬ 
ances from citizens of Cuba, to show that it is 
now positively the design of the authorities 
thore to emancipate tho slaves, &o. 

He said that, in the present war in Europe, 

j saw no, room for any motive sympathy be¬ 
tween tho Russian and the Turk; he disap¬ 
proved altogether the unwarranted speech of! 
Mr. Spence; but, if that war resulted in the 
triumph of the allied Powers, that triumph 
would forever stop tho advance of free princi¬ 
ples. 

Undor those circumstances, be was for allow¬ 
ing the Amerioan People, whonovor the Cu¬ 
bans rose to throw off thoir oppressive yoke, 
free to extend to thorn all the aid, sympathy, 
and support possible. For this reason, he was 
for allowing tho President the right to Suspend 
the prohibitory laws, whenever the occasion 
callod for it. Still, he believed that when the 
occasion arrived, no statute • would prevent 
this aid being extended to the Cubans. ,No 
Administration would..be sustained who. en¬ 
forced tho law. He pointed out tho great 
commercial vah/S of Cuba to the United States,! 
and the danger of allowing it to fall into othor 
hands. He referred to the Black Warrior oase, 
and saiiy t ought to have been followed by a 
blockade of the ports of the island. He would 
havo proposed a repeal of tho laws referred to, 
but he felt sure that when the proper occasion 
arrived, tho President would ask the repeal of 
thoso laws, and that suoh a request would he 
promptly responded to by Congress, 

Messrs, Benjamin and Mallory followed, ex¬ 


pressing their firm oonviefion that there was 
a plan now progressing to Africanize Cuba, and 
that it ought to be resisted. 

Mr Chase moved that the resolution bo post¬ 
poned for a weok. He said that if any meas¬ 
ures wore pn foot by Spain or other nations to 
produce the emancipation of slaves in the 
Island of Cuba; such measures of oourso would 
commend themselves to his approval. He had 
reason to know that such measures were high¬ 
ly approved by citizens of Cuba—creoles and 
others. At tho same time, if there wore any 
steps being taken, to revive tho African Blave 
trado, by bringing slaves from Africa to Cuba, 
even with a view to their subsequent emanci¬ 
pation, each stops met his earnest disapproba¬ 
tion. 

After somo further remarks, the resolution 
was adopted, Senators reserving tho right to 
debate the matter upon the report of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

Tho Senate then resumed the consideration 
of tlio Indian Appropriation bill. 

House of Representatives, May 1, 1854 

Tho Speaker laid i before the House a eom- 
munioation from the Secretary of War, trans¬ 
mitting estimates of the amount of claims of 
soldiers who servod in suppressing hostilities in 
Rogue River Valley, together with tho cost of 
supplies, &e.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittoo on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Skelton asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to enable him to introduce a hill for 
tho better protection of tho lives of mariners 
upon tho ooast, of New Jersey—-a measure now 
so manifestly needed. 

MeJRiohardson. Tho gentleman from New 
Jersey Onee objected to an effort of mine under 
like eircumstanpes-- 

Mr. Skelton. The gentleman is, mistaken. 

Mr. Riehardson. And I have been looking 
for an opportunity to repay him, and now I 
have it. 

Mr. Banks asked the consent of the House, to 
enable him to present a resolution authorizing 
the appointment of a special committee to con¬ 
sider the application of J. S. Richardson, of 
Massachusetts, asking for tho assistance of tho 
Government to enable him to mako an experi¬ 
ment, upon an extended scale, of his atmo¬ 
spheric telegraph for the transmission of letters, 
packages, &o. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. I object. 

Mr. Banks. The gentleman will under¬ 
stand— 

Mr. Jones. The Government has not b8on 
organized for the purpose of making experi¬ 
ments of any kind. 

Mr. Richardson called for the special order, 
which was announced to he the taking of the 
yeas and nays on the final passage of a hill 
'' for the construction of 


certain roads in New Mexico. 

The yeas and nays were accordingly taken, 
and the result was as follows—yeas 73, nays 59. 

[This hill appropriates *20,000 for the con- 
sir notion of roads, and $12,000 for sinking 
wells, &e.] 

Mr. Bayly, by consent, presented two reso¬ 
lutions, asking tho President to communicate 
to this House copies of any correspondence 
between our Government and Governments of 
Europe relating to the rights of neutrals upon 
the high seas, during a state of war ; and also 
eopies of tho instructions sect to our diplomatic 
agents abroad In relation to Cuba. 

The House, at one o’clock, rqsolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and entered upon the consideration 
of a hill making further .appropriations for 
continuing the construction of roads in tho 
Territory of Minnesota, in accordance with 
the estimates made by the War Department; 
whioh, after undergoing some amendment, was 
ordered to he reported to the House. 

A bill to provide for the extinguishment of 
the title of tho Chippewa Indians to tho lands 
owned an.d claimed by them in the Territory 
of Minnesota and State of Wisconsin, and for 


Mr. Orr stated that it proposes a now prin¬ 
ciple in our intercourse with the Indians. 
The pooplo of Minnesota had suggested it, and 
asked for its adoption. It proposes the pur¬ 
chase of all tho lands owned by the Indiana, ex¬ 
cept eighty acr.es to oaoh male adult. The obj eet 
is to induce their residence among tho whites, 
as they fiSvff proved themselves' desirable as 
menials. The eighty acres are to be inaliena¬ 
ble, and the annuities due them are required 
to he paid in goods, in part, and in pars in 
erecting cabins for them.. 

Mr. Orr thought the system would work 
well. Removing the Indians further We3t, and 
paying them money, has been pernicious, and 
fr uitless of good. 

Tho Territory embraces a wide copper.region. 
The canal and the Fails of Sault Ste. Marie is 
developing it. Tho Government must move 
promptly to save the Indians from speculators. 

The area proposed to he protected is proba¬ 
bly fifty miles square. 

Mr. Riee, Twenty-fivo millions of acres. 

Mr. Houston asked if this law was to bo 
binding on the President in making a treaty. 

Mr. Orr said no. It. was intended to be ad¬ 
visory. 

[The bill also provides that the payments to 
those Indians under oxisting treaties shall be 
mado to them, with thoir consent, in the man¬ 
ner prescribed in this hill.] 


HEWS FE0I2 EUROPE. 

Tho steamer Arabia arrived at Halifax yes¬ 
terday, bringing Liverpool dates to the 15th of 
April. The Paeifio arrived out on the 14th. 
The Glasgow was in tho Clyde, disabled* 
Nothing had been heard of the City of Glas¬ 
gow. 

The Arabia passed the Africa on the 16th, 
and on the overling of the 19th fell in with the 
brig Hannah, of White Haven, in a sinking 
condition, haying on hoard the crow of tho brig 
Helen, of Liverpool, foundered at sea. Took 
off both crews. 

Cotton and., hroadstuffs had Slightly ad¬ 
vanced. 

Adviaes from tho Baltic, to April 12th, state 
that three Amerioan ships were somewhere in 
the Baltic, with storeo for the Russians, and an 
English steamer was despatched for them. 

_ The whole allied fleet was in the Blaok Sea,, 
near Varna. All the marines of the fleet were 
to ho landed to protect that place. 

Admiral Dundas had signalized his cruisers 
to take from and destroy everything belonging 
to Russia. His fleet was in communication 
with the Turkish land force. 

On the 30th of March, an important sally 
wa3 made on Kalafat, and a sanguinary on- 
oounter of four hours occurred. The Russians 


Tho British war steamer Cyefops arrived at 
Malta on tho 7th, bringing important news, 
'The Turks in the Dorbrudscha, after the Rus¬ 
sians crossed the Danube, purposely left a free 
passage for them to Hiraova, and then attacked 
thorn in the rear. 

After a hard fight, one half the Russians, 
were out to pieces, and the other half rceross- 
ed the Danube. The Turks had evacuated 
Chemavoda, which was razed by the Russians. 
It was also stated, no date, that 30.000’Rus¬ 
sians had crossed at Galatz, without opposition.. 
All the accounts are very confused. 

Two English vessels on the Danube, filled 
with grain, had been fired into , by tho Rus¬ 
sians, and one sunk. 

- St Petersbnrgh was illuminated, .and a Te 
Dcutn sting, on the receipt of the news of the 
passage of tho Danube. 

The Greek insurrection makes no progress. 
An Austrian note of remonstrance has been' 
forwarded to Athens. ‘ 

In Great Britain, everything was dull, on 
account of the Easter holydays. Parliament 
was not in session. . j 

General Sir Richard Amikurg and Admiral 
Lowo are both dead, 

Tho employers at Stoekport had notified the 
operatives that the advanced wages given last 
year must ba withdrawn. A strike was an¬ 
ticipated. 

It is stated that Mr. Soule had received in¬ 
structions to demand reparation for the Blaok 
Warrior affair, and that on the 6th inst. the 
Spanish Government made the needful apology, 
with pecuniary recompense, besides blaming 
tho Captain General’ for the course ho had 
permitted his officers to pursue in the matter, 
The Duke of Cambridge, Lord Raglan, and 
staff) arrived at Paris on the llth inst. Napo¬ 
leon had a grand review of 25,000 of his troops 
on the occasion. Tho Duka carried the auto¬ 
graph letter of Victoria to Napoleon. 

A farewell dinner was givon to Mr. Sanford, 
at Paris, on tho 10th instant. v , 

Forfu, April 9.—English and French vessels 
of war on the ooast of Thessaly have orders to 
search all vessels suspeoted of haying munitions 


of war on hoard, ahd to seize them when found 
guilty. 

Austria appears to aet more in unison with 
tho Western Powers. Prussia leans more to 
Russia, though temporizing with, both parties. 

The protocol, guarantying the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, was signed at Vienna by 
the Four Powers, including Prussia, but simul¬ 
taneously therewith Prussia introduced into her 
treaty of mutual alliance with Austria a con¬ 
dition and limitation,, which would render the 
treaty a dead letter, and which Austria 
quently refused to accept. 

Hanover, and all the minor German States 
excepting Bavaria, side with the Western Pow¬ 
ers, and will support Austria in forcing Prus¬ 
sia to declare herself, ghould the subject 
before the Federal diet. 

The Independence Beige announces positively 
that a treaty of permanent allianee, offensive 
and defensive, had just been signed by France 
and England, independent of treaties for the 
present war. 

India and China .—We have Shanghai dates 
to the 17th of February, and Hong Kong to 
the 25th. 

A Russian war steamer had arrived at 
Shanghai, from Nangasalri, on the lOtli, and re¬ 
turned on tho llth, bringing intelligence that 
the Emperor had consented to negotiate, and 
had Rent his ministers to treat with the R ussian 
Admiral. They had also treated the Russian 
Admiral, to a banquet. The Japanese Ambas¬ 
sadors announce that Japan will open her ports, 
but will require time. 

The Amerioan squadron had not arrived at 
Nangasaki when the Russian steamer left. 

No political news from Canton. Trade was 
going on as usual. 

A discovery of gold in Ceylon is reported 
near Colombo. Insurrectionary fighting was 
going on in tho Persian territories. 

Arrival of the, Pacific—Four Days Later 
from Europe.' 

New York, May 1.— The steamer Paeifio 
arrived here this morning, bringing Liverpool 
dates to Wednesday, April 19. Four days 
later. 

Cotton is regarded firmer, with a slight ad¬ 
vance; sales during the last three days,'21,000 
bales. Flour is firmer, and advanced one or 
two shillings. Wheat has advanced three 
penoe per bushel. Corn has declined one shil¬ 
ling per quarter. Tallow is declining. Lard 
is quoted at fifty-two shillings. Pork is dull, 
and plenty in the market. The money market 
is easier. Consols have declined—closing at 
87)4 ■ American stocks firm. Coffee, sugar, 
and molasses, dull. Tobacco in steady demand. 
Naval stores firm. 

Political and War News.— No fighting has 
taken place on the Danube worthy of note, 
and affairs in that direction remain about — 
before. 

A despatch from Copenhagen states that an 
English frigate had arrived, with several Rus¬ 
sian prizes, and a number of prisoners. 

Sir Charles Napier had captured several 
vessels loaded with contraband goods. 

A permanent camp of 10,000 men had been 
decided upon at Toulon. 

The combined fleets wero seen off Odessa, ii 
the northeast corner of the Black Sea, April 1. 

The inhabitants of Odessa, a Russian city, 
were greatly alarmed at tho sight of the com¬ 
bined fleet of the enemy, and fled the cijy. 

OmOr Pasha has been instructed' not to un¬ 
dertake any important operations until the ar¬ 
rival of the auxiliaries, 

These instructions were given by Lord Red- 
cliffe, not a_ military man, and will tend to 
prevent Omar Pasha taking advantage of cir¬ 
cumstances, and making an attack, which 
many times would be the best defence. He 
will not be allowed to prevent the progress of 
the Russians by pushing his forces through the 
weak centre of the enemy’s lino, and marching 
upon Bucharest. 

The British Hoops were landed at Varna on 
the 24th, and the vessels bearing them wore 
said to have proceeded to blockade Sebastopol. 

An army of 20,000 Russians is stationed 
about Odessa, and the city is otherwise well 
fortified and well prepared for defence. 

The Russian troops, it is stated, aro still 
crossing the Itiver Danube in great numbers, 
and are occupying a position in Dobrodga, a 
peninsula, formed by the Danube ou the north 
and west, and by the Black Sea on the east, 
and north of a line from Kusteridge, on the 
Black Sea, to Chernoofle, on the Danube. 

South of the line now occupied by the Rus¬ 
sians, are the lakes and the ^morasses of the 
Karasu, the Trajan wall, (refitted for defence 
on the points of passage,) the fortress of ICust- 
oridge, and the allied fleets on their flank, in 
the Black Sea. 

Jt is believed that Omer Pasha is concen¬ 
trating the bulk of his forces in front of the 
position taken by the Russians. 

It is believed to be the intention of the Rus¬ 
sians to- push forward south of the Danube, 
beyond the position above mentioned, in the 
direction in whioh they expeot the French and 
English army, and to fortify all the positions 
which may obstruct the advance of -the allied 
army. 

The Turks effected the passage of the Dan¬ 
ube in grand style, on tlio 27thjaltimo, at Sim- 
netza; most of the inhabitants fled to Bucha¬ 
rest. The place where the Turks crossed is 
west of the position occupied by the Russians, 

Another battle had boon gained by the Cir¬ 
cassians over the Russians, iu which the latter 
wore repulsed with terrible slaughter. 

The Czar had ordered that all the pilots and 
men capable of bearing arms, remove from 
the islands to the main land of Finland; also, 
to burn all the ships and boats. The same 
system of defence has been adopted all along 
tho shore of the Blaek Sea. 

No pitched battle had occurred on the. Dan¬ 
ube, up to the 9th of April; but much can¬ 
nonading had been going on frcmMaroh 30th 
to April 7 th. 

Grand Duke Constantine had assumed the 
command of the Russian fleet. 

Lord Raglan left Paris for Marseilles on 
Tuesday. 

Sulina, the mouth of the Danube was still 
blocked up. 

Varna, on the Blaok sea,, garrisoned with 
only a force of S.OOOlmen, has asked reinforce¬ 
ments from the fleet. 

It is believed that tho garrison will be rein¬ 
forced by tho English and French troops which 
have arrived at Gallipolls, who will be ordered 
there. 

The combat at Matehon was of a very 
guinary character; three Russian and three 
Egyptian battalions remained dead on the field* 

The Czar highly complimented Prince Gortz- 
chakoff for having effec ted the passage, of the 
Danube. 

Greece. —The Greek insurrection was nearly 
quelled. 

The Greeks wero defeated .at Orniro with a 
loss of five hundred. Thej utmost,division pre¬ 
vails among, the leaders, who have begun the 
cry of treason. 

The expulsion of the Greeks from Constanti¬ 
nople continued: but the Roman Catholic, 
Greek subjects of the Porte wore allowed to 
remain. 

Austria and Prussia, —Austria and Prussia 
still remain neutral. 

The Emperor of Austria, in his negotiations 
with. Prussia, persists, on having full liberty of 
action against Russia, should cxreumstanoes 
render It necessary. 

The King' cf Prussia refuses to assent to a. 
treaty, unless Austria will not make any move¬ 
ment without first Gonb'ultmg him and obtain¬ 
ing his assent. 

England, and France. —England and France 
continue tq make immense warlike prepara¬ 
tions. 

The Queen of England, had issued a procla¬ 
mation for a day of general humiliation, fast¬ 
ing, and prayer, that tho arms of Groat Brit¬ 
ain and France may be blessed in her war 
against Russia. 

It is stated that a treaty of allianee, offensive 
and defensive, had been positively exchanged 
between England and France, anil that copies 
of the treaty are circulating in Paris. 

Several arrests were made at Paris, April 
30th. 

Russia. —At St, Petersburg, the Government 
papfer was at 12 per cent, discount. 

At Rica, a commercial house, in the oil and 
tallow trade, failed for four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The Russians are constmoting forts whieh I 
,comt0and the ontraneo of the souther|gncfit j 
mouth of the Danube. 

Sardinia -—The Sardinian Government line 
forbid any privateering under the Russian flag, 
being armed and provisioned or harbored with 
their prizes in Sardinian forts. 

Denmark .—The Ministerial crisis isover, and j 
tho Cabinet still-remains. 

Spain .—Lord Howden hae addressed a note 


to the Spanish Government, requiring her to 
oloso her ports against Russian privateers, if 
Russia should issue letters of marque. 

Miscellaneous .—Richarcteob & Brothers have 
announced their inability to obtain a steamer, 
to take the place of the City of Glasgow, 
whioh is believed to bo detained in tho fee. 

Mathews’s' circular quotes Baltimore flour 
at 38 shillings—that being the extremo rate. 

Admiral Napier’s fleet, with twenty-two 
stops, passed in front of Bornholm, April 15th. 


COBEFSfiONDENCE OF THS5 NATIONAL SEA. 

St. Anthony, Minnesota Ter., 
April 18, 1854. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Mayhap your readers will be interested to 
gather occasional intimations concerning life 
in the far Northwest. The latitude of our Ter¬ 
ritory inclines many to the supposition that it 
must bo “ terribly cold away up here,” espe¬ 
cially in winter. 1 have spent several winters 
in Northern Ohio, and many more m New Eng¬ 
land, and have juBt passed my third winter in 
Minnesota. ■ The mercury certainly sinks sev¬ 
eral degrees lower than l havo ever seen if 
elsewhere ; but, for all that, the sensible cold is 
less^here than in the parts above mentioned, 
there being fewer changes, a drier atmosphere, 
and less raw, windy weather. Wo have no 
January thaw, no winter rains, nor any gen¬ 
eral interruption of winter weather, from the 
20th of November to the 10th of Maroh. Tho 
amount of snow is sufficient to make exoellent 
sloighing, and right merrily is it improved. 

One thing may seem incredible. We hear 
of several frosts in Illinois, 200 miles south of 
us. before we have any here. This has been 
true for three years in snoeesslon. Perhaps 
the lighter and warmer character of tho soil 
here may help to account for it. 

-i* The opening of navigation on the Mississippi 
is somewhat retarded by the ice in Lake Pepin. 
This spring, the first boat passed through that 
lake, on its way from St. Paul to Galena, on 
the 6th of April. Boats aro now running reg¬ 
ularly, and almost daily, in both directions. 
Some of a smaller order run on the Minnesota 
river, and one plies between the Falls of St. 
Anthony and Sauk Rapids, a point 90 miles 
farther up the Mississippi. 

Minnesota is not being peopled so rapidly as 
were some other parts of the \Vest—partly be- 
oause people shiver at the idea of ooming so far 
north, and partly because immigration in divi¬ 
ded more, and diverted to so many different 
points along the frontier. But yet this Terri¬ 
tory is receiving a fair share of settlors: and 
the prospect is that more are ooming this sea¬ 
son than ever before. Every day 1 see loaded 
wagons passing up the river, or over it; and 
every boat brings along the candidates for pio¬ 
neer life, most of whom will stay, and help to 
lay the foundation for "a great and noble Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Our population, of course, is mixed. We have 
Swedes.not a few; Irish and Canadian French, 
respecting whose priest-ridden superstition • I 
could tell you some hard stories; Germans, 
many of whom make good citizens, and many 
of whom understand the qualities of lager beer 
better than they do tho principles of self-gov¬ 
ernment ; and a still larger number from all 
parts of the Union, who form the controlling 
element in society and in business, as well 


Newspapers, we abound in them, and expect 
to “ abound more and more.” Four dailies are 
about to be started in St. Paul, and an addi¬ 
tional weekly, whioh will make six published 
there and here. 

The amount of pino timber out during the 
past winter is rathor less than usual, though it 
will hardly fall short of 30,000,000 feet. It is 
mostly manufactured here, and at mills on the 
St. Croix. 

Rut agriculture is the chief material interest 
of Minnesota, and is beginning to be apprecia¬ 
ted as such. Thefarmers are organizing oounty 
societies, appointing committees for analyzing 
tho soil, &o., establishing agencies for the safe 
of the most approved implements of husbandry, 
inquiring after better fireeds of stock, and, not 
least, extending a liberal patronage to agricul¬ 
tural papers. These intelligent, industrious 
independent farmers, are the man to make a 
State, and are the truo sources-of its wealth. 

We, too, have had an anti-Nebrnska-Bill 
meeting ; and men of all parties agreed in tho 
opinion that tho repeal of the“Miesourr com¬ 
promise could be meant for no other purpose 
than to remove an obstacle from Ibe-'pathway' 
of slavery, and prompted Ky no other motive 
than treachery to freedom, The meeting ad¬ 
journed to a subsequent date, to hear an address 
on the subject, from one of our citizens, at the 
close of whioh it was unanimously 

Resolved, That we regard it as the true poli¬ 
cy and solemn duty of the Federal Government 
to exoltide slavery from all territory under its 
control. 

That sounds vertMQiich like Pittsburgh; but 
I suppose the Whigs and Democrats who voted 
bo promptly and enthusiastically for such a 
resolution hardly realized that they wero virtu-, 
ally, endorsing t,bo sentiments of that “Free- 
Soil Faction” whioh their leaders and presses 
have taught them to despise. 

I have many more matters of which to speak, 
but will exercise a little modesty; ifi indeed, it 
bo not already too late. 

Respectfully, C. G. A. 

For the National Bra. 

A CQEBECXJON. 

I observed in the Era, of April 13 th, an ex¬ 
tract from a letter, dated “ Lahaska, (Bucks 
Co ,) Pa.,-March 18,1854,” in which tlio writer 
says: “ We have three.Eaglish papers publish¬ 
ed at Doylefitown—two Democratic, and ono 
Whig. The Organ is mum, not daring to utter 
a sentiment, cither pro Or eon. The Whig i 
not much better, although it did publish Mi. 
Seward’s speech. The Spy, an Independent 
Democratic paper, is out in thunder tones, 
against the bill.” The above is intended to 
convey the idea-that the Democrats (so called) 
of Bucks county, as a body, aro more decided 
opponents of the Nebraska bill than the Whigs, 
and is a misrepresentation of facts, and does 
injustice to both the political organs here. Tlio 
author of the letter has either not been well 
informed in the premises, or he has wilfuliy 
falsified tho course of thoso papers in regard to 
the Nebraska bill. The Doylestown Democrat 
has, times and again, published speeches, ex¬ 
tracts, and editorials, in favor of the bill, and 
not an article against it; while, on tho oontrary, 
the Intelligencer (the Whig organ) has as fre¬ 
quently .published speeches, extracts, and edito¬ 
rials, in opposition to the infamous bill. Yet : 
the author of said letter considers the Demo¬ 
crat “ naum,” and the Intelligencer “not much 
better.” If you had sufficient space to publish 
them, I could furnish you with a number of 
extracts in favor of my assertions; and I can 
further _say, that I believe the Democrat, by the 
oourse it pursues on the Nebraska question, 
entirely misrepresents three-fourths of the sen¬ 
timent of tho party, while tho Intelligencer ex¬ 
presses the views of nine-tenths of the Whig 
party of old Bucks. In order that correct in¬ 
formation may be promulgated througl 
Era,,! wish you to publish this eommunici 

Oxford Valley, Bucks Co., Pa.., 

April 22, 1854. 


A meeting of the delegates and foembors of 
the above society—which is composed of Ger¬ 
man, French and other democratic bodies~ 
was held at Pythagoras Hall last evening. 

Dr* Asehenbrenner took the chair. 

Sober Toteo, with the Cuban delegation, at¬ 
tended, presented their credentials, and were 
received wwh acclamation. They wore rosettes 
On the left breast, having the “LoneStar 
winked in silver in the centre. 

At the request of the President, Senor Tolen 
read the following address: 

“Citizens: We havo the honor to appear 
before you as delegates of the Cuban Demo¬ 
cratic Atheneum, of whioh I am the President. 
Citizens, the Atheneum gladly accepts your in¬ 
vitation to join this “Union of' Liberal Societies 
of North America,’ and we aro instructed to 
convey you. the expression of the heartfelt im¬ 
pulses of sympathy and fraternity that move 
all and every one of our brothers towards all 
democratic associations; and particularly to 
this, which may be considered as the covenant 
of the different tribes of sods of liberty in our 
political exodufij Citizens, we are Cubans, 
driver away from our fatherland by tho iron 
hand of accursed Spanish tyranny, and we. 
Strive to conquer our. down-trodden rights an» 
realize our freedom as a people; but while we 1 
thus set to work for a spe^ri purpose, _ we al¬ 
ways bear in mind the hi^^irmeiples'of hu¬ 
manity, without distinction of country, language, 
manners, and night after night we dream of 


light, shining upon the whole civilized v 
for the improvement and happiness of brotherly 
mankind. We coma, citizens, ready to join 
your noble bands of true patriots, and will 
justly be proud that the corporation we repre¬ 
sent may be counted among your numbers. 

“ Miguel T. Tolen. 

“ Andres Poxy. 

“Salvador Cisneros. 

“New Yor/c, April, 27. 1854.” 

It was ordered to bo inserted'on the minutes - 

Mr. MeCallon handed in the credential pa¬ 
per of the delegates from the “Free Demo¬ 
cratic League” of the city. The Hon. 
J. P.§ Halo and John MeCullen, Esq., wero 
named as delegates. They wero received with 
acclamation. 

Owing to tho continued storm of the evening, 
the morabers present were few, and did not 
feel justified in taking any very dieided action. 

It was resolved that the question of a division 
of tho general body into two business sections 
bo brought forward at the next meeting. Tho 
object of this is to have one section to attend 
to State matters, and the other to questions of 
Federal policy, and that the business of the 
Union bo thus alternated. 

Doctor Dulon wished the copies of tho rules 
of the united body be taken by the delegates, 
and ■ submitted to their constituents, for tho 
better understanding of the question. 

It was carried, and the meeting adjourned 
for a fortnight. 

Markets. 

Baltimore, May 1 .-Flour-—sales of 800 
barrels'of Howard Street and City Mills, be¬ 
fore the steamer’s news was received, at $8.25 ; 
afterwards held higher. Wheat—before tho 
news, sales of 7,000 bushels of white, at $2.05 
a $2.08; red at- $2.00 a $2.03. Corn—boforo 
the news, sales of 13,000 bushels, white at 73 
a 75 cents; yellow at 76 a 77 cents. Oats— 
sales of 3,000 bushels at 48 a 55 cents. Other 
articles unchanged. No sales since news. 

New York, May 1.—Flour—sales of 3,000 
bbls, at 12>£ in advance. Wheat hold higher. 
Corn—sales of 25,000 mixed, at 82; yellow, at 
84 to 85. Cotton firmer. Stooks firmer. 


The Executive Committee invite tho members and 
frionds of the Socioty, all tho frionds of immediate 
emancipation, and tho public generally, to attend a 
Public Meeting at tho Broadway Tabernacle, on 
Wednesday evening, May 10. " 

Tho servicos will commence at seven o’clock. Ad¬ 
dresses by several distinguished speakers. Also, ap¬ 
propriate music. WILLIAM JAY, 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 

WILLIAM E. WHITING, 

D. M. GRAHAM, 

S. E. CORNISH, 

Com. of Arrangements. 

I’lIESM PECTORAL. 

ITT" We have doperted from our usual rule in re¬ 
gard to tho advertising of Medicines, in admitting 
tho notice of the Cherry Pectoral to our column's. It 
is not a patent modioine, but ono, the contents of 
which are well known to the medical profession, which 
has proved highly benefioial in the case of a number 
of out acquaintances, who were seriously afflicted 
with pulmonary complaints. Some of our most skillful 
and eminent physicians recommend it to their pa¬ 
tients in, their regular practice, and we feel that we 
are conferring a favor upon the public by making 
known its virtues .—Louisville CJi. Advocate. 


LIVER COMPLAINT. 

W~ This dangerous and often fatal disease had 
long baffled the skill of the most eminent physicians, 
whon tho discovery of Dr. McLane’s Livor Pills solved 
tho difficulty, and presented to the world the great 
Speciflc. for that complicated malady, which has at¬ 
tained such widely spread celebrity for its certainty 
of cure. This successful remedy was the result of 
many years’ study, in whioh the symptoms wero nar¬ 
rowly observed, and aro thus described by tho Doc¬ 
tor himself: 

“ Symptoms of a Diseased Liver .—Pain in tho 
right side, and somoti mesjn the^left, under ^.he edge 

left; pain sometimes under the shoulder-blade, fre¬ 
quently extending to the top of the shoulder—often 
mistaken for rheumatism in the arm; sickness of 
stomach, and loss of appetite; bowels mostly costive, 
bnt sometimes altemato with lax; dull, heavy sensa¬ 
tion in the baok part of tho head; loss of memory, 
with uneasiness of having neglected something; some¬ 
times dry oough; weariness and debility; nervous, 
•irritability; feet cold or burning, and pric.kly sensa 
tion of skin; low spirits,, lassitude, with disinclina¬ 
tion. to exorcise, although satisfied it would he ben¬ 
eficial. lit faot, patient distrusts, evefy remedy.” 

Havo you any or all of these symptoms ? If so, 
you will find a eortain remedy in Dr. McLane’s, Pills. 

DT/" Purchasers will be oarefdl to ask for Dr. Mc- 
LANE S CELEBRATED LIVEfi PILLS, and take 
none else. There aro other Pills, purporting to be 
Livor Pills, now before the public. 

,Dr. McLano’s Liver Pills, also his celebrated Vor- 
mifugo, can now bo had at all respectable Drug Stores 
in the United States and Canada. 42 


" A FINE CHANGE. 

T TNPAR ALLELED and honest profits, with a s 
U capital; for particulars, address, post paid, 
93, Orawfordsville, Indiana. April 27— 


FOR SALE ! 

A NEWSPAPER and Job Office in Northern Illi¬ 
nois, situated on the Mississippi River. Loca¬ 
tion healthy, and the OflVce in good and prospering 


omlition. The present propriet 

uis line of businesr .- -..— 

the Office ojf the i\ 


er particulars, acldfess 
April 27* 


DESPOTISM IN AMERICA. 

, BY RICHARD HILDRETH, KSU., 

Author of “ History of the United States,” “ The 
White Slave,” §c., tyc. 

T HIS is a new edition, veyy much enlarged; and 
brought down to the prosont time, of a work 
published ten yoars since. It is a most timoly publi¬ 
cation, showing, as it does, in. a manner not to be 
gainsayed, the regular, systematic, and constant en¬ 
croachments of 

THE SLAVE POWER, 

From the adoption of the Constitution t-q 

THE NEBRASKA INIQUITY. 

Reader, would you know what despotism may exist 
under the Stars and Stripes of a Republic, peruse 
with care this masterly work. 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT A GO., Boston; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON. Clcvo - 
land, Ohio. April 27—St 


Fim THOIISA.ND CUP1KS SOLD! 

PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE, 
FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

T HIS most valuablo work explains scientifically, 
but in the simplest language, two thousand ques¬ 
tions of the commonest phenomena of life. It is al¬ 
ready introduced into thelcading schools of the Union 
Fine edition, price $1; cheap edition, 50 oents. Sent 
fioo of mail on receipt of published price. Address 
ROBERT E. PETERSQN & CO.,' 
Publishers, 124 Arch st.. Philadelphia. 
OiT’ Clergymen, Schools, and Book Agents, allow¬ 
ed a very liberal disooant. April 27—3t 

■ NEW LADIES’ FASHION BOOK. 

F RANK LESLIE’S Ladies’ Gazette of Paris, Lun- 

i'l.I " ! .1 "■!, i :■:'■ !. :. : 

first of every month, containing all the Newest, Fash¬ 
ions in every department of Ladies' and Children’s 
I Costume, Jewelry, Ornaments, Furniture, &c. The 
siee is largo quarto, being twice tho sire of the Paris 
Fashion Books, is printed on superb paper of the 
finest manufacture, aud profusely illustrated with 
over Om Hundred Engravings; in addition to 
which, each part will contain a splondid Colored 
Plate, alone Worth nqore than the price charged for 
the whole part. Arrangements have been completed 
' Paris, whereby the Newest Fashions will appear in 
...is work before the Paris. Fashion Books are receiv¬ 
ed by the steamer. No. 1 was issued on January 1st, 
1854, 

It is by far the best Fashion Book issued in this 
country. We cordially recommend it.— N. Y. Path 
Times. Takes the highest rank among all journals of 
its class.— N. Y. Tribune. This is a superb work.— 
Boston Transcript. It is the best record of the fash¬ 
ions now published .—Sunday Times, Philadelphia. 
It contains ail tho newest fashions, and a colored 
plate of groat beauty .—Home Journal. 

One copy, one year, $3 ; two do., $5; four do., $9. 
One copy of the Gasotte, and one copy of Harper's, 
Putnam’s, or Graham’s Magazines, one year, |5. 

Office No. 6 John street, and all Booksellers in the 
United States and Canadas. March 24. 


N ( 


LARD OIL, STAR AND ADAMANTINE CAN¬ 
DLES. 

0.1 Extra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
gelatine, manufactured for fine machinery, wool¬ 
lens, and solar lamps. 

Star and Adamatine Candles, full woight and prime 
quality, warranted to, stand the climate of California, 
Australia, the Indies, and Afrioa. 

" ’ tie for any quantity oxocuted promptly. Apply 
THOMAS EM ERY, Lard Oil, Star and 
Adamantine Manulacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 
CROCKER, McKRNE. Sc ROBINSON, 

A ttorneys and counsellors at law. 

Office Nos. 24 a,nd 25 in Read & Co.’s Post Office 
budding, Sacramento. April 1. 
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SPEECH OP MB. BENTON, 

Delivered in Committee of the Whole of the Ilouse 
.of Representatives, April 25, 1864. 

Mr. BFNTON. If any bill to impair tlie 
Missouri Compromise line of 1820.had been 
brought into this House by a member from a 
slave State, or under the Administration of a 
President elected from a slave State, I should 
have deemed it; my duty to have met it at the 
threshold, and to have made the motion whioh 
the parliamentary law prescribes for the re¬ 
pulse. of subjects which are not fit to be con¬ 
sidered : 1 should have moved its rejection at the 
first reading. But the hill before us, for the 
two may he considered as one, does not come 
from that quarter. It oomes from a free State, 
and under the Administration of a President 
elected from a free State; and nndor that as- . 
peet of its origin, I deemed it right to wait, 
and hear what, the members of the free States 
had to say to it. It was a proposition from 
thoir own ranks, to give up their half of the 
slavery Compromise of 1820; and if they chose 
to do so, I did not see how Southern mombers 
oould refuse to acoept it. It was a free State 
question ; and the members from the free States 
were the majority, and.could do as they pleas¬ 
ed. So 1 stood aloof, waiting to see thoir lead, 
but without tho slightest intention of being 
governed by it. I had my own convictions of 
right and duty, and meant to aot upon them. 

1 had oome into political life Upon that Com¬ 
promise. I had stood upon it above thirty 
years, and intended to stand upon it to the 
ond—solitary and alone, if need be; but pre¬ 
ferring company to solitude, and not doubting 
for au instant what tho result was to be. 

1 havo said that this bill comes into Congress 
under the Administration of a free State Presi¬ 
dent; but I do not moan to say, or insinuate, 
by that remark, that tho President favors the 
bill. 1 knew nothing of his disposition towards 
it; and if I did, I should not disclose it hero. 

11; would bo unparliamentary, and a broach of 
the privileges of this Ifcuao to do bo. Tho Pres¬ 
ident’s opinions oan only bo made known to 
us by himself, in a message in writing. In 
that way it is his right, and often his duty, to 
communicate with ns. And in that way tbore 
is no room for mistake in citing his opinions; no 
room for an unauthorized use of his name; no 
room for tho imputation of contradictory opin¬ 
ions to him; and in that way be becomos re¬ 
sponsible to the American peoplo for the opin¬ 
ions he may deliver. All other modes of com¬ 
munication are forbid to him, as tending to an 
undue and unconstitutional interference with 
the freedom of legislation. It is not bribery 
alone attempted upon a momber which con¬ 
stitutes a broach of tho proviieges of this House. 
It is any attempt to operate upon a member’s 
vote by any consideration of hope or fear, favor 
or affection, prospect of Toward or dread of 
punishment. This is parliamentary law, as 
old as English Parliaments, constantly main¬ 
tained by the British House of Commons, and 
lately declared in a most signal manner. It 
was during the reign of our old master, George 
tho Third, and in the famous case of Mr. Fox’s 
East India bill. A report was spread in Par¬ 
liament by one of the lords of tho bod cham¬ 
ber, that the King was opposed to the bill; 
that he wished it defeated; and had said that 
he would consider any member his caomy who 
should • vote for it. The House of Commons 
took Are at this report, and immediately-re¬ 
solved : 

“ That to report any opinion, or pretended 
opinion, of his Majesty, upon any bill depend¬ 
ing in either House of Parliament, is a high 
crime and misdemeanor, derogatory to the 
honor of the Crown, a breaoh of the fundamen¬ 
tal privileges of Parliament, and subversive of 
the Constitution of tho country.” 

This resolve was adopted in a full House, by 
a majority of geventy-threo votes, and was only 
•declaratory of existing Parliamentary law— 
such as it had existed trom the time that Eog- 
lieh counties and boroughs first sent knights of 
the shire and buTgesaos to represent them in 
the Parliament House. It is old English Par¬ 
liamentary law, and is so reoorded by Hatsoll,’ 


liamentary law, and is so reoorded by Hatsell,’ 
and all the writers on that law. it is also 
American law, as old as our Congress; and as 
such recorded in Jefferson's Manual. It is 

I-—-! qv.O. ttau-.ToU.avi-ar.'-.n'- in every 

oat heart. Sir, the President of the United 
States can send us no opinions, oxoepi in writ¬ 
ten messages, and no one can report his opin¬ 
ions to influence the conduct of members upon 
a bill, without becoming obnoxious to the cen¬ 
sure which tho British House of Commons pro¬ 
nounced upon the lord of tho bed chamber, in 
the ease of the King and the Fox East India 
bill. 

Nor oan tbe President’s Secretaries—his head 
clerks, as Mr. Randolph used to oall them—send 
us their opinions on any subject of legislation 
depending before us. They oan only report, 
and that in writing, on the subjects referred to 
thorn by law or by a vote of the Houses. Non¬ 
intervention is their duty in relation to our ■ 
legislation ; and if they attempt to intervene in 
any of our business, 1 must bo allowed, for one, 
to repulse the attempt, and to express for it no 
higher degree of respect than that Mr. Burke 
expressed for the opinions of a British Lord 
Chancellor, delivered to the House of Commons, 
in a oase in which he had no concern. Sir, I 
suppose I oan be allowed to repeat on this floor 
any degree of comparison or figure of speech 
which Mr. Burke oould use on the floor of tho 
British House of Commons. He was a classic 
speakor, and, besides that, author of a treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful; though I do not 
consider the particular figure which I havo to 
repeat, although just and picturesque in itself, 
to be a perfeot illustration of either branch of 
his admired treatise. It was in reforenoo to 
Lord Thurlow, who had intervened in soma 
legislative business, oontrary to tho orator’s 
sense of right and deeenoy. Mr. Bm-kO re¬ 
pulsed the intrusive opinion, and declared that 
lie did not care three jumps of a louse for it. 
Sir, I say the samo of any opinion which may 
be reported hero fropj our Seeretarios, on any 
bill depending before ub, and that in any form 
in whioh it may come from them—whether as 
a unit or as integers. 

Still less do 1 admit tbe right of intervention 
in our legislative duties in another olassof in¬ 
ter meddle rs, and who might not he able to 
meddle at all with our business, wore it not for 
the ministration of our bounty. I speak of tbe 
public printers, who get their daily bread (and 
that buttered on both sides)-by our daily print¬ 
ing, and who require the Democratic members 
of this House, under the instant penalty of po¬ 
litical damnation, to give.in their adhesion to 
every bill which they call Administration ; and 
that in every change it may undergo, although 


class of intermeddlurs. 1 have no Parliamentary 
law to administer, nor any quotation from 
Burke to apply—nothing but a little fable to 
read ; tho value of which, as in all good fables, 
lias in its moral. It is in French, and entitled, 
* Vane et son maitre ,■ ” which, being done into 
English, aigrfifiss “ The ass and his •master,” and 

“An ass took it into his head to scare his 
master, and put on a lion’s skin, and went and 
stood in the path. And when he saw bis ^me¬ 
ter coming, he commenced roaring, as he 
thought; but be only brayed, and the master 
knew it was bis ass; so he went up to him with 
a cudgel, and beat him nearly to death.” 

That is the end of tho fable, and the moral 
of it is, ‘‘a eaulion to all asses to take caro how 
they undertake to scare their masters.” 

Mr. Chairman, this House will have fallen 
far below its constitutional mission, if it suffers 
itself to be governed by authority, or dragooned 
. by its own hirelings. J am a man of no bar¬ 
gains, but aot openly with any man that acts 
for the public good; and in this spirit, I offer 
the right hand of political friendship to every 
member of this body that will stand together 
to vindicate its privileges, protect its respecta¬ 
bility, and maintain it in the high place for 
which it was intended—the master branch of 
tho American Government. 

The question before na is to get rid of the 
Missouri Compromise lino; and to a lawyer 
that ia an easy question. That Compromise is 
in tho form of a statute; and one statute is re- 
pealable by another. Thatshort viewis enough 
for a lawyer. To a statesman it is something 
different; and refers the question of its repeal, 
not to law books, but to reasons of State poli¬ 
cy—to the circumstances under whioh it was 
enaoted, and the consequences which are to 
flow from its abrogation. This Compromiseof 
1820 ia not a mere statute, to last for a day; it 
was intended for perpetuity, and so declared 
itself. It is an enactment to settle a contro¬ 
versy—and did settle it—and oannot.be abro¬ 
gated without reviving that controversy. 


It has given the country peace for above 
thirty years; how many years of disturbance 
will its abrogation bring ? That is the states¬ 
man’s question ; and without assuming to bo 
much of a statesman, I claim to be enough so 
to consider tho consequences of breaking a 
settlement whioh pacified a continent. 1 re¬ 
member the Missouri controversy, and how it 
destroyed all social feeling, end all capacity for 
beneficial legislation ; and merged all political 
principle in an angry contest about slavery— 
dividing the Union into two parts, and drawing 
up the two halves into opposite and confront¬ 
ing lines, like enemies on the field of battle. 

I do not wish to" see such times again ; and 
therefore am against reviving them by break¬ 
ing up tho settlement which quieted them. 

The Missouri Compromise of 1820 was tho 
partitioning between tho free and slaves States, 
of a great province, taking the character of a 
perpetual settlement; and classing with the 
two great Compromises which gave us the Or¬ 
dinance .of July 13, 1787, and the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, of September 17. of the same year. 
There are three slavery Compromises in our 
history, which connect themselves with the 
foundation and the preservation of this Union. 
First, the Territorial Partition Ordinance of 
1787, with its olauea for the recovery of fugi¬ 
tive slaves; secondly, the eotemporaneous con¬ 
stitutional recognition of slavery in the States 
whioh chose to have it, with the fugitive slave 
reaovery clause in the same instrument; third¬ 
ly, the Missouri partition line of 1620, with 
the same clause annexed for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves. All throe of these Compro¬ 
mises aro part and parcel of the same policy; 
and neither of them oould have been formed 
without the other, nor either of them without 
the fugitive slave recovery clause incorporated 
in it. The anti-slavery clause in the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787 could not have been adopted (as 
was proved by its three years’ rejection) with¬ 
out tho fugitive slave recovery clause added^o 
it; the Constitution could not have been forih- 
od without its recognition of Blavery in the 
States whioh chose it, and the guarantee of 
the right to recover slaves fleeing into the free 
Staten; the Missouri controversy oould not 
have boon settled without a partition of Lou¬ 
isiana between free and slave soil; and that 
partition oould not have been made without 
the addition of the same elnuse for the recov¬ 
ery of fugitive slaves. Thus, all threo Com¬ 
promises are settlements of existing questions, 
and intended to be perpetual. They aro all 
three of equal moral validity. The Constitu¬ 
tional Compromise is guarded by a higher obli¬ 
gation, in consequence of its incorporation in 
that instrument; but it no way differs from the 
other two in the circumstances which induced 
it, the policy whioh guards it, or the oonse- 
quenoes which would flow from its abrogation. 
A proposition to destroy tbe slavery. Compro¬ 
mises in tho Constitution, would be an open 

n osition to break up'the Union; tbe attempt 
irogate the Compromises of 1787 and 1820, 
would be virtual attempts to destroy the har¬ 
mony of the Union, and prepare it for dissolu¬ 
tion, by destroying the confidence and affeotion 
in whioh it is founded. 

The Missouri Compromise of 1820 is a con¬ 
tinuation of the Ordinance of 1787—its ex¬ 
tension to the since acquired territory west of 
the Mississippi, and no way differing from it, 
cither in principle or detail. The Ordinance 
of 1787 divided the then territory of the Uni¬ 
ted StateB about equally between the free and 
slave States; tho Missouri Compromise lino did 
the samo by the additional territory of the 
United States, as it stood in 1820; and in both 
cases it waR done by aot of Congress, and was 
the settlement, of a difiioulty which was to last 
forever. 1 consider them both, with their fu¬ 
gitive slave reoovery clauses, and the similar 
clause in the Constitution, as part and parcel 
of the samo transaction—different articles in 
the same general settlement. 

The anti-slavery clause in the Ordinance of 
1787, oould not have been put in (as was proved 
by its three years' rejection) without the fugi¬ 
tive slave recovery oiause added to it. The 
Constitution oould not havo been formed with¬ 
out tho recognition of slavery in the States 
whioh ohose it, and the right of recovering 
slaves fleeing to the free States. The Missouri 
controversy oould not have been settled except 
by tbe prohibition of slavery in the upper half 
of tbe Territory of Louisiana; and that pro¬ 
hibition could not have been obtained without 
the right to recovor fugitive slaves from the 
•part mu.do fpoo. Thus, tho threo measures are 
one, and the Ordinance of 1787 father to the 
other twqi. It led to the adoption of the fugi¬ 
tive. slave clause in the Constitution, and, wo 
may say, to tbe formation of the Constitution 
itself, whioh could not nave been adopted with¬ 
out that clause, and the recognition of slave 
property in which it was founded. This vital 
fact results of itself from the history of the 
case. In March, of the year 1784, tho Virginia 
delegation in the then Congress of the Confed¬ 
eration, headed by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Mon¬ 
roe, oonveyed the Northwestern Territory to 
the thirteen United States. In the month of 
April ensuing, the organizing mind of Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson, always bent upon systems and adminis- 
'tration, brought in an Ordinance for the gov¬ 
ernment of the Territory so convoyed, with the 
anti-slavery clause as a part of it, to take effect 
in the year 1800 ; but without a clause for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. For want of this 
provision, the anti-slavery clause was opposed 
by the slaveholding States, and rejected; and 
the Ordinance was passed without it. Ia July, 
of the year 1787, the Ordinance was remodeled, 
the auti-slavery oiause, with the fugitive slave 
recovery clause, as they now stand, were insert¬ 
ed in it ; and in that shape the Ordinance had 
tho unanimous vote of evory State present— 
eight in the whole—and an equal numbor Of 
slavo and free States present. Thus, it is clear 
that the anti-slavery clause in the Ordinance of 
1787 could not have passed without the fugi¬ 
tive slave reoovory oiause annexed. They wore 
inseparable in their birth, and must bo so in 
their life; and those who love one must aoeept 
the other. 

This was done in the month of July, in the 
city of New York, whore the Congress of the 
Confederation thou sat. The National Com- 
vontion was sitting at the same time in the 
city of Philadelphia, at work upon the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution. The two bodies wore in con¬ 
stant communication with each otheT, and 
some leading members (as Mr. Madison and 
. General Hamilton) wore members of each, 
and attending by turns in each. The Consti¬ 
tution was finished in September, and re¬ 
ceived tha fugitive slavo reoovery clause im¬ 
mediately after its insertion in the Ordinance. 
It was the work of the same hands, and at tho 
samo time, in both instruments; and it is well 
known that the Constitution could not have 
been formed without that clause. Thus the 
compromise clause in the Ordinance is father 
to the compromise clause irr the Constitution; 
and all three stand before me as founded in 
the same circumstances, induced by the same 
considerations, and directed by the same poli¬ 
cy—that of the peace, harmony, and perpetu¬ 
ity of this Union. In point of moral obliga¬ 
tion I consider them equal, and resulting from 
conditions which render them indispensable. 
Two of them have all tho qualities of a Com¬ 
promise—those of tho Ordinance and of the 
Constitution. They are founded in agree¬ 
ment—in consent—in compact—and are as 
sacred and inviolable as human agreements 
can be. The third one—that of the Missouri 
anti-slavery line—was not made upon agree¬ 
ment. It was imposed by votes—by tho South 
upon the North—resisted by the North at the 
time—acquiesced in afterwards : and by that 
acquiescence became a binding covenant be¬ 
tween both parties; and the more so on the 
South, because sho imposed- it. 

This brings us to the question of repeal, or 
abrogation of these Compromises. Tho one in 
the-Constitution oannot be got rid of, without 
an amendment to that instrument; and is, 
therefore, beyond tbe reach of Congress. The 
other two, being in the form of statutes, are 
subjects of legislation,- and legally repealable 
by Congress. Efforts were made to impair 
one, that of 4787, Some fifty years ago. An 
effort is now mado to repeal the other; and the 
history and fate of the first attempt may be ad¬ 
vantageous in the consideration of the second. 
It was in the year 1803. The then Territory 
of Indiana had boen slave territory under tho 
French Government, and continued so under 
tho American until 1787. It extended to the 
Mississippi, and contained many slaves. Vin¬ 
cennes, Cahokia, Prairie de Rocher, Kaskas- 
kia, wore all Blayeholding towns. Tho inhab¬ 
itants were attached to that proporty, and 
wished to retain it, at least temporarily; and 
also to invite a slavoholding emigration, until 
an increase of population should afford an 
adequate Bupply of free labor; and they pe¬ 
titioned Congress accordingly. The petition 
came from a convctAm of the people, presided 
over by Governor fflffrison, and only asked for 


tbe suspension of the anti-slavery part of the 
Ordinance for ten years, and limited in its ap¬ 
plication to thoir own territory. The petition 
was referred to a select committee of the House; 
Mr. Randolph was chairman; and received its 
answer in a report, in these words : 

“ That the rapid population of the State of 
Ohio Bufficiontly evinoes, in the opinion of your 
committee, that tho labor of slaves ie not ne¬ 
cessary to promote the growth and settlement 
of colonies in that region. That this labor, 
demonstrably the dearest of any, oan only be 
employed to advantage in the cultivation of 
products more valuable than any known in 
that quarter of the United States; that the 
committee deem it highly dangerous and inex¬ 
pedient to impair a provision wisely calculated 
to promote the happiness and prosperity of tho 
Northwestern country, and to give strength 
and security to that extensive frontier. In the 
salutary operation of this sagacious and benev¬ 
olent restraint, it is believed that the inhabit¬ 
ants of Indiana will, at no very distant day, 
find ample remuneration for a temporary pri¬ 
vation of labor and emigration.” 

Tins was the answer of the select committee; 
and it became the answer of the House—of 
this House jast fifty years ago—when the South 
was about as ably represented here as it ever 
has been since, and when its relative strength 
was greater than it has ever been since. The 
answer is a peremptory refusal to yield to the 
petition of the peoplo of Indiana, even for a ten 
yoars’ local suspension of this anti-slavery 
oiause. “ Highly dangorous and inexpedient 
to impair that provision.” Yes, to impair ! 
that is the word ; and it is a refusal to weaken 
or lessen, in tha smallest degree, an aet which 
tho oommittee oalls a “ benevolent and saga- 


to increase tbe happiness and prosperity of the - 
Northwest, and to give strength and security i 
to its frontier.” That Congross, and that with¬ 
out division between North and South, would i 
not impair an aet of so muoh future good to 
posterity, not oven upon the mistaken appliea- i 
tion of a few present inhabitants. 

But this was not the end of tho petitions. The 
people of Indiana were not satisfied with one 
repulse. They returned to the charge; and 
four times more,-in the course of as many years, 
renewed thoir application for tha ten years’ 
suspension of tho Ordinance. It waR rejected 
each time, and onoe in the Senate, where the 
North Carolina Senator [Mr. Jesse Franklin], 
was chairman of the committee which made 
the report against it. Five times, in as many 
years, rejected by Congress; and the rejeotion 
the more emphatic in some instances because it 
was tho reversal by the House of a favorable 
report from a oommittee. And now, what in¬ 
habitant of Indiana does not rejoice at the de¬ 
liverance which tho firmness of Congress then 
gave them, in spite of the request of its inhab¬ 
itants fifty years ago ? 

Thus, five times in the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury—five different times, and without any dis¬ 
tinction between Northern and Southern mem¬ 
bers—did Congress refuse to “impair” the 
slavery Compromise of 1787, notwithstanding 
five times asked for by the people of the Terri¬ 
tory. Oh, squatter sovereignty! where were 
you then ? It was a case for you to havo shown 
your head—to have arisen in your might, and 
established your supremacy forever. It was a 
case of a convention of the sovereigns them¬ 
selves; and neither this convention nor the 
Congfess had a dream of their sovereignty. 
The convention petitioned Congress as a ward 
would its guardian, or children underage would 
petition their father ; and Congress answered 
like a good guardian, or a good father, that it 
would not give them an evil, although they 
begged for it. Benighted times these, and infi¬ 
nitely behind the present age. Tho mare's 
nest had not then been found in whioh has 
been laid tho marvellous egg out of which has 
boen hatched the nondescript fowl, yolept 
“squatter sovereignty.” The illustrious prin¬ 
ciple of non-intervention had not then been 
invented. The ignoramuses of that day had 
never beard of it, though now to be learned in 
every horn-book; and, I believe, nowhere else 
but in the horn-books. 

Five times in the beginning of this century 
did Congress refuse to impair tho slavery Com¬ 
promise of 1787; and now, in the middle of 
the century, and after thirty years of peace 
under the Missouri Compromise—the offspring 
and continuation of that of 1787—we are 
called upon, not merely to impair for a sea¬ 
son, but to destroy forever, a far greater Com¬ 
promise—extending to far more territory—and 
growing out of necessities far more pressing. 
And how called upon ? Not by tho inhabit¬ 
ants—not by any one human being living, or 
expeoting to live, on the territory to bo affected— 
but upon a motion in Congress—a silent, se¬ 
cret, limping, halting, oreeping, squinting, 
impish motion—oonoeived in the dark-—mid- 
wifod in a committee-room, and sprung upon 
Congress and the country in tho style in which 
Guy Fawkes intended to blow up the Parlia¬ 
ment House, with his five hundred barrels of 
gunpowder, hid in the oellar under tho wood. 

My answer to such a motion is to be found 
in the whole volume of my political life. I 
have stood upon the Missouri Compromise for 
above thirty vears; and mean to stand upon 
it to the end of my life; and in doing so shall 
aot, not only nooofding to my own cherished 
convictions of duty, but aocording to the ofton- 
declared convictions of tho General Assembly 
of my State. The inviolability of that Com¬ 
promise lino has often been deolared by that 
General Assembly; and as late as 1847, in 
these words: 

“ Resolved, That the peaoa, permanency, aad 
welfare of our national Union depend upon a 
strict adherence to the letter and spirit of the 
eighth section of the aot of Congress of tho 
United States, entitled, ‘An act to authorize the 
People of the Missouri Territory to form a 
Constitution and State Government and for the 
admission of such State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, and to 
prohibit Slavery in certain Territories,’ approv¬ 
ed March 6, 1820.” 

with an instruction to tho Senators, and a re¬ 
quest to the Representatives in Congress, to 
vote accordingly. 

“Tho peace, permanency, and welfare of the 
Union depend upon a strict adherence to tho 
Missouri Compromise of 1820.” So resolved 
the General Assembly of Missouri as late as 
1847. I believe the Assembly was right then: 

I believe it now: and, so believing, shall “ad¬ 
here” to the Compromise now, as then. 

I should oppose any movement to impair that 
Compromise, mado in an open, direct, manly, 
manner: much more shall I oppose it if made 
in a covert, indirect, and unmanly way. The 
bill, or bills before us, undertake to accomplish 
their object without professing it—upon rea¬ 
sons whioh arc contradictory and unfounded— 
in terms which are ambiguous and inconsist¬ 
ent—and by throwing on others the responsi¬ 
bility of its own. aot. It professes not to inter¬ 
fere with tho sovereign right of the People to 
legislate for themselves; and the very first line 
of this solemn profession throws upon them a 
horse-load of law, which they have no right to 
refuso, or time to road, or money to purchase, 
or ability to understand. It throws upon them 
ail ths laws of the United States whioh are 
not locally inapplicable; and that compre¬ 
hends all that are not specially made for other 
places: also, it gives them the Constitution of 
the United States, but without the privilege of 
voting at Presidential or Congressional elec¬ 
tions, or of making their own judiciary. This 
is non-interference with a vengeance. A com¬ 
munity to be buried under a mountain of 
Strange law, and oovered with a Constitution 
under which they are. not to have ono single 
political right. Why this circumlocution 1 
this extension of a mountain of irrelevant law, 
With the exception of the only ono relevant 
and applicable ? Sir, it is the crooked, insid¬ 
ious, and pusillanimous way of effecting tho 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise line. It 
includes all law for tho sake of leaving out one 
law; and effeots a repeal by an omission, and 
legislates by an exception. It is a new way of 
repealing a law, and a bungling attempt to 
smuggle Slavery into the Territory, and all the 
country out to the Canada line and up the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Tho crooked lino of this smuggling prooess 
is this: “abolish the Compromise line, and ex¬ 
tend the Constitution over the country; the 
Constitution recognises slavery; therefore, sla¬ 
very is established as soon as the line is abol¬ 
ished, and the Constitution extended: and 
being put there by the Constitution, it cannot 
be legislated out.” This is the English of this 
smugging prooess; and certainly nothing more 
unworthy of legislation—more derogatory to a 
legislative body—was ever attempted to he 
made into law. Sir, the Constitution was not 
made for Territories, but for States. Its pro¬ 
visions are all applicable to States, and cannot 
be put in operation in Territories. They cannot 


vote for President, or Vice President, or mem- 
bera of Congress, nor elect thoir own officers, 
or prescribe the qualifications of voters, or ad¬ 
minister their own laws by their own judges, 
sheriffs, and attorneys; and the clause extend¬ 
ing the Constitution to them is a cheat and an 
illusion, and a trick to smuggle slavery into the 
Territory. Nor is it intended that they shall 
have any legislative right under the Constitu¬ 
tion, even in relation to slavery. They may 
admit it because it is to be thero by the Con¬ 
stitution : they oannot exclude it, because the 
Constitution puts it there. That is the argu¬ 
ment; and it is a juggle worthy of the triek of 
one egg under three hats at the same time— 
and under neither at any time. Besides, the 
Constitution is an organic, not an administra¬ 
tive aot. It is a code of principles, not of laws. 
Not a oiause in it can be executed except by 
virtue of a law made under it—not even the 
clause for recovering fugitive slaves. 

But I am not done yet with the beauties of 
this mode of repealing a law by an exception. 
There is a further ooneequenoe to be detected 
in it. The Missouri Compromise consists of 
two distinct parts: first, an abolition of slavery 
in all the ancient Louisiana north and west of 
Missouri; secondly, a provision for the reoov¬ 
ery of fugitive slaves in the territory made free. 
By the omitted extension of this section, both 
these parts are repealed. A tract of country 
larger than the old thirteen Atlantic States, 
and bordering a thousand miles on the British 
dominions, is made an asylum for fugitive 
slaves. There will be no law to recover a slave 
from all that vast region. The constitutional 
provision is limited to States; the provision in 
tho aot of 1787 is limited to the Northwest 
Territory; the second part of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise extended this right to all tho territory 
north and west of Missouri; and that being re¬ 
pealed, that right of recovery is lost. I object 
to this on the part of tbe State of Missouri— 
the State to be most injured by converting all 
the territory north and west of her, quite out 
to the British line, into an asylum for runaway 
slaves. The blundor cannot be corrected, (at 
least, in the opinion of those who deny the con¬ 
stitutional power of Congress to legislate on 
slavery in Territories) by an aot of Congress. 

Then cornea the reason for excepting tho 
Missouri Compromise from the extension which 
is given to a mass of laws whioh aro not there, 
and denied to itself whioh is there. If the rea¬ 
son had been because it was already there, it 
would have been a logical and comprehensible 
reason; but that is not the causa assigned; and 
those which are assigned are actually numer¬ 
ous and curious, and worthy of examination. 
First, because it was superseded by certain acts 
of 1850; next, that it is inconsistent with those 
acts; then that it is inoperative; and, finally, 
that it never was there, being dead in its birth 
under the Constitution, and void from the be¬ 
ginning. 

Let us look "into these reasons, seriatim, as 
tho lawyers say: and first of supersession. It 
is said that the measures of 1850 superseded 
this Compromise of 1820. If so, why treat it 
now as still existing, and therefore to be 
repealed by an exception in order to get rid of 
it' 1 If it was repealed in 1850, why do it over 
again in 1854? Why kill the dead? But it 
was not superseded; hut acknowledged andoon- 
firmed by every speaker in 1850 that referred 
to tbe subject, and by every aet that mentioned 
it. This being matter of fact, and proven by 
all sorts of testimony—parole, written, and 
record—it had to be given up, (though a test 
of politicaleorthodoxy as long as it stood,) and 
something else put in its place. Thereupon 
supersession was itself superseded by “incon¬ 
sistent.” Out of the frying-pan into the fire ! 
Inconsistent signifies inability to stand togeth¬ 
er—two things whioh cannot stand together—• 
from con and sisto. Now, what is the fact with 
respect to the Compromises ot 1820 and 1850? 
Can they not stand together ? And if not, why 
knock the one down that is already down ? It 
is now four years since this inability to stand 
together took effect; and how do the two sets 
of measures make out together at the end of 
this time ? Perfectly well. They are both on 
their feet—standing bolt upright—and will 
stand so forever, unless Congross knocks one 
or the other of them down. This is foot, 
known to everybody, and admitted by the bill 
itself ; for if the first is inconsistent with tho 
second, and unable to stand, why all this trou¬ 
ble to put it down ? Why trip up the heels of 
tha man already flat of his bsekou tbo ground ? 
Then comes another reason—that this compro¬ 
mise of 1820 is inoperative and void. If so, 
those who are against its operation should be 
content. It is in the very condition they wish 
it—useless powerless, inactive, dead—and no 
bar to the progress of slavery to the North. 
Void is vaoant. empty, nothing of it. Now, ii 
the lino of 36 'deg. 30 min. ia inoperative and 
void, it is in the condition of a fence pulled 
down, and the rails carried away, and the field 
left open for the stock to enter. But the fence 
is not pulled down yet. The line is not yet 
inoperative and void. It is an existing sub¬ 
stantive line, alive and operating; aad oper¬ 
ating effeotually to bar the progress of slavery 
to the North; and will so continue to operate 
until Congress shall stop its operation. 

Then oomes the final reason, that there never 
was any such line in the world—that it was 
unconstitutional and void—that it had no ex¬ 
istence from the beginning; and that it must 
not ho repealed by a direot aot, for that would 
bojto acknowledge its previous existence, and 
to nullify tho constitutional argument; and, 
what is more terrible, involve the authors of 
the doctrine in an inconsistency of their own; 
and.thereby make them, themselves, inopera¬ 
tive and void. And this is the analysis of the 
reasons for the Nebraska bill—that part of it 
which is to get rid of the Compromise of 1820 : 
untrue, oontradfotory, ■suicidal, and preposter¬ 
ous. And why such a farrago of nullities, in¬ 
congruities, and inconsistencies ? Purely and 
simply to throw upon others—upon tho Con¬ 
gress of 1850 and the innocent Constitution— 
the blame of what the bill itself is doing; the 
blamo of destroying the Compromise of 1820; 
and with it, destroying all confidence between 
the North and the South, and arraying one- 
half the Union against tha other in deadly hos¬ 
tility. It ia to b9 able to throw blame upon 
the innocent, that this farrago is served up to 

And what is all this hotch-potch for? It is 
to establish a principle, they say—the princi¬ 
ple of non-intervention—of squatter sovereign¬ 
ty. Sir, there is no such principle. The Ter¬ 
ritories are the children of the States. They 
are minors under twenty-one years of age; and 
it is the business of the States, through their 
delegations in Congress, to take care of these 
minors until they are of age—until they aro 
ripe for State Government—then give them 
that Government, and admit them to an equal¬ 
ity with their fathers. That is the law, and 
the sense of the case; and has been so ac¬ 
knowledged since the first Ordinance in 1784, 
by all authorities, Federal and State, legisla¬ 
tive, .judicial, and executive. The States in 
Congress are the guardians of the Territories, 
and are bound to exercise the guardianship; 
and oannot abdicate it without a breaoh of 
trust and a dereliction of duty. Territorial 
sovereignty is a monstrosity, born of timidity 
and ambition, hatohed into existence in the hot 
incubation of a Presidential canvass, and re¬ 
volting to the beholders when first presented. 
Well do I remember that day when it was first 
shown in the Senate. Mark Antony did net 
better remember the day when Caesar first put 
on that mantle through which he was after¬ 
wards pierced with threc-and-twenty “envious 
stabs.” It was in the Senate in 1848, and was 
received as nonsense—as the essence of non¬ 
sense—as the quintessence of nonsense—as the 
five-times distilled essence of political nonsensi- 
eality. Why, sir, the Territory itself is the ; 
property of the States,'and they do what they 
please with it — permit it to be settled or 
not, as they please; out it up by lines, as 
they please; sell ft, or give it away, as thoy 
please: chase white people from it, as they 
please. After this farrago—this ollct-po-drida — 
comes a little stump speech, injected in the 
belly of tbe bill, and which must have a pro¬ 
digious effect when recited in the prairies, and 
out towards the frontiers, and up towards the 
heads of the creeks. I will read it, and I hope 
without fatiguing the House; for it is both brief 
and beautiful, and runs thus : 

“It being the true intent and meaning of 
thiB act, not to legislate slavery into any State 
or Territory, nor to exclude it therefrom; but 
to leave tbe people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subjeet only to the Constitu¬ 
tion of tho United States,” 

This is the speech, and a pretty little thing 
itself, and very proper to be Bpoken from a 
stump in the prairio. It has intent, and a true 
intent; which is neither to legislate slavery 
into or out of any State or Territory. Then 
why legislate. at all ? Why all this disturb- 
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enough alone to settle the question of slavery for them- T HEREBY constitute Mr. Simon ’Willard, No. 9 ] A/jT ANUFACTCRERS Of GOLD PENS, o 
ke well selves. How settle It ? That can only be done ■*- s . tro f, t ’ sole agent for tho sale of IVi description, respectfully call the attentioi 


alone, was the old doctrine; to make well selves. How Bottle it? That can only be done x Trq'd’l? 1 ? &8f> r 

enough still better, is the doctrine of progress; in an organic aot; and they have no such aot, ™ April 15 1853. U ° CHARLES 
and that in spite of the Italian epitaph, which nor can have one till they make a Constitution Themi.lnrm<*vurf hnvi™ vinn .m, 
says: “ I was well, and would be better ; took for a State Government. All the rest is legis- j n the United State’s for tho sale of 
physio, and here I am.” But the States must lation,. which settles nothing, and produoes Improved Timekeepers, would rospeo 
lie greatly delighted at the politeness and for- contention at every eleotion. Sir, this prinoi- attention to his extensive and valuab 
bearanee of this bill. Ifc puts States and Tor- pie of non-intervention is but tbe principle of pensateri Chronometer Watches, m 
ritories upon precisely equality with respect to contention—a bone given to the people to quar- WatoheTo’f the newseries 8 Mr. Tro 
the power of Congress over them. Congress rel and fight over at every election, and at oeeded—by a jnors perfect method c 
does not mean to put slavery in or out of any every meeting of their Legislature, until they a more oorreot adjustment in isoohro: 

State or Territory. To all that polite abnega- become a State Government. Then, and then tirely new and peculiar construction 
tion,.I have to'say that, in respect of the only, oan they settle the question. which more power is obtained without increase of 

States, it is the supererogation of modesty and For seventy years—since tha year 1784, “aUe'd aoouraoy 8 ^e^reaUmpOTtanofof the im- 
humility, as Congress happens to have no pow- when the organizing mind of Jefferson ftrew proved Watches is a perfect regularity of time, under 
er to put slavery in them, or out of them; and the first territorial Ordinance—we had a uni- every variety of climate, motion, and position. So 
in respect of the Territories, it is an abdtea- form method of providing for the government perfoct are the adjustments, that the most violent ex- 
tion of a ’constitutional power and duty; it be- of Territories, all founded upon tha clause in S' 018 ® -1st ]? 11 aa horsebaok r j^ in S’ jumping' &e.—-pro- 

ing the right of Congress to legislate upon sla- the Constitution whioh authorizes Congress to peouliariy adapted 8 *”railroad'purposos.^ 0 ”* 019 

very in the Territories, and its duty to do so dispose of, aad make rules and regulations ro- The* scientific French critio, Mona. Borsendorf, in 

when there is occasion for it—as in 1787 and specting, the territory and other property of his review of the Great London Exhibition of 1851, 

1820. the United States. This mode of government st? 1 * 8 the contribution ofMr. Chari 

I object to this shilly-shally—willy-won’ty— has consisted of three grades, all founded in of the Enalisl?, m81 

don’ty-can’ty—style of legislation. It is not tho right of Congress to govern them. First The British Government °have s 

legislative. It is not parliamentary. It is not grade: a Governor and judges, appointed by Arnold and Charles Frodsham the su 

manly. It is not womanly. No woman would the United States, to adopt laws from other the excellence of th ^principle of thei 

talk that way. No shilly-shally in a woman. States, to be in force until disapproved by Con- Mr - Frodsham’s oorrespoi 

Nothing of the female gender was ever born gross. Second grade: a Territorial Legisla- lollow3: Loudon 


HO, HO! YOU ARE GETTING GRAY ! 
ARE YOU? 

W ELL, THAT IS A MISFORTUNE, and not a 
crime; but to remain gray when it is unfash¬ 
ionable, and so fine an opportunity offers to restore 
your “rich ambrosial looks,” In all their pristine 
vigor and beauty, in threo minutes, without injury 
to the hair or skin, by applying John A. Jenos’ Im¬ 
proved National Hair Dye, is but little short of crime. 
Therefore, don’t delay. Applied and for sale by the 
original inventor of Liquid Hair Dye in this country 
JOHN A. JONES, • 

23 East Baltimore st., bet. Front and High. 
Also, for sale at all the respectable Druggists 
and Fancy Stores in every city and town throughout 
the Union. April 13. 

THE INDUSTRIOUS POOR 

C AN now buy, for $1, in a nice volume, all the 
following Arts, Receipts, and Discoveries, vis: 


young enough, or lived long enough, to get be- ture, ' 
fogged in such a quandary as this. It is one five t! 
thing or the other with them ; and what they one, 0 
say, they stick to. No breaking bargains with by th 
them. But the end of this stump speech is the sentat 
best of tho whole. Different from good milk, one B 
in which the cream rises to the top, it here ters, i 
settles to the bottom, and. js 'in these words: Congi 
“ Leavo it to the people theroof, that is to say, Govei 


cure, wuen ins mini mum is snail amount to Sir : I have much pleasure in giving an aocount 
five thousand men above tbe age of twenty- of the Gold Compensation Lever Watoh. No. 3,325, 
one, Composed of a Counoil partly appointed you have made for me, and in which I expressly st.ip- 


of thq States and of the Territories, to regu- States. This 


by the United States, and a House of Repre¬ 
sentatives elected by the People, at the rate of 
one Representative for every five hundred vo¬ 
ters, its legislation subject to tho approval of 
Congress. Third grade: entrance on the State 
Government, in full equality with the other 


.e way these Territories have Though x wa ,“ t 


late slavery for themselves as they please, only boon governed for seventy years; and I am for 
subjeet to the Constitution of tho United adhering to it. 

States.” Certainly this is a new subjection And now, what is tbe excuse for all this dis- 
for the States. Heretofore they have been free turbanoo of the country; this breaking up of 
to regulate slavery for themselves—admit it or auoient compromises; arraying one-half of the 
rejeotit; aod that not by virtue of any grant Union against the other, and destroying the 
of power in the Constitution, but by virtue of temper and business of Congress ? What is 
an unsurrondered part of their old sovereign- the excuse for all this turmoil and mischief? 
ty. It ia also new of the Territories. Hereto- We are told it is to keep the question of slave* 
fore they have been held to be wards of Con- ry out of Congress! To keep slavery out of Con¬ 
gress, and entitled'to nothing under tho Con- gross! Great God! It was out of Congress! 
stitution but that whioh Congress.extended to completely, entirely, and forever out of Con- 
them. But this clause is not accidentally gress, unless Congress dragged it in by break- 

liftrA - iS ia tin knew Ifn tllft rirwrinA f)f thft ( i'lTt - i I- J (vnyn tlio n-rv.,! i o lV.li CA+tlf.rl if 'T’t. ,1 


To Mr. Charles Frodsham. 

The undersigned has reoeived the follow 
Boston, Oetofo 
Sir : I herewith give .you an acoount 
markable performance of the watch I pv 
you, made by Charles Frodsham, No. 7,01 
rariatlon for 17 months, by weekly observ 
but one minute and fifty-five seoonds. 

Yours, respectfully, Billinss 

To Mr. Simon Willard. 
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E. C. Bates, Esq. Geo. M. Thaeher, Esq. 

F. w. Thayer, Esq. David Dyer, Esq. 

K. F. Osborne, Esq., 1 Sandusky, 

Bben. Lane, Esq., j Ohio. 

The subscriber would respeefully state that the 
above Watches are designed and executed by Mr. 
Frodsham and himself, especially to meot the de¬ 
mands of the American public in the groat essential 


them. But this clause is not accidentally gress, unless Congress dragged it in by break- To Mr. Simon Willard. 
here; it is to kaep up tbe dogma of the Con- fog down the sacred laws which settled it. The Boston, Septemher 8,1853. 

Btitution in Territories; but only there in rela- question was settled, and done with. Thero The Compensated Lever Watch I purchased of you, | 
tion to slavery, and that for its admission—not was not an inch square of territory in the made by Charles Frodsham, of London, No. 7,300, 

rejeotion. Union on whioh it could be raised without a has varied but thirty seconds from mean time in six 

Three dogmas now afiliot the land; videlicet: breach of compromise. The Ordinanoe of by actual daily comparmoiRmth y^ui^gu- 

squatter sovereignty, non-intervention, and no 1789 settled it in all the remaining part of the M r . Simon Willard. 

power in Congress to legislate upon slavery in Northwest Territory beyond WisoonBin : the The undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow- 

Territories- And this bill asserts tho whole Compromise line of 36 deg. 30 min. settled it ing gentlemen, who, among many othors, hare proved 

three, and beautifully illustrates the whole in all the country north and west of Missouri the exoellenoe of Frodsham’a Watches as timekoep- 

three, by knocking each one on the head with to the British line, and up to tha Rocky ® r * : , „ . 

the other, and trampling each under foot in its Mountains; the organic aot of Oregon, made |”c°^ bSSTkJ* Gem M. Thaeher,'llsq. 

turn. Sir, the bill does deny squatter sov- by tbo people, and sanctioned by Congress, F. W. Thayer, Esq. David Dyer, Esq. 

ereignty, and it does intervene, and it does legis- settled it in all that region: tho acts for the K. F. Osborne, Esq.,) Sandusky, 

late upon slavery in Territories; and for the government of Utah and New Mexico settled Bben. Lane, Esq., j Ohio. 

proof of that, see the bill; and see it, as the it in those two Territories: the compact with The subseriber would respeefully state that the 

lawyers say, passim; that is to say, here, and Texas, determining the number of slave States J^eve Watches are designed and executed by Mr. 

there, and everywhere. It is a bill of assump- to be formed out of that State, settled it there : m r a ° n(l * a ^g^a?esmntti 

tions and contradictions—assuming what is and California settled it for herSelf. of porfect time, and that in this and in external 

unfounded, and contradicting what it assumes, Now, where was there an inoh square of ter- beauty they stand unrivalled. 

and balancing every affirmation by a negation, ritory within the United States on whioh the . AH orders addressed to the undersigned will receive 

It is a see-saw bill; but not the innocent see- question oould he raised ? Nowhere! Notan hnjaod'ato attention. SIMON WILLARD, 

saw whioh ohildren play on a plank stuck inch 1 The question was settled everywhere, -- an . — -I- — - ° ngreg3 gtreet j j 08ton - 

through a fence; but the up-and-down game not merely by law, but by fact. The work book agents wanted, 

of politicians, played at the expense of the W as done, and there was no way to got at tho r P° “bculatc in ovory county in the Union some 
peace and harmony of the Union, and to the question but by undoing the work 1 No way , , “ 0 J t sl f hn ?> popular, and beautifully il- 
saorifioe of all business in Congress. It is ah for Congress to get the question in, for-the pur- r “qa ir ^j. "Applyte'aENRY HOW^lllfein^roet, 
ampmbological Dill, stuffed with monstrosities poso of keeping ifc out, bub to break down com- Cindnnati, GEio. Fob. 36. 

hobbled with contradictions, and Badgered promises whioli kept it out. young & carsox ~ 

i.. e.» »a. «*«.» * *»*•* “err* » 

bills, not only by Congress, but by the Presi- extension of slave power, and slave population. No - 77 L ^°uange Place, Bahmiore, 

dent, when carried to him for his approval. That may prove a fallacious expectation. The T/^constantly on hand a large stock of Groee- 
Gen. Jaokson rejected one for that cause, and question of slavery in these Territories, if terms”* 8 ’ W 10 * y ° ” ° n BalrimoreYamlB* 

it was less amphibological than this: it was thrown open to territorial action, will be a-;---’ 

the last night of the last day of his last admin- question of numbers—a question of the major- . *' p ' 

istration, and a quarter before midnight. Con- ity for or against slavery; and what chance ( ,r At .[ oni 'f s a “ d Counsellors at 

gress had sent him a hill to repeal the specie would tho slaveholders have in such a eontest ? courts of Ohiofta the Oiroult’auf^D^trietCourtsof 
ciroular, and to inaugurate the paper money No chance at all. The slave emigrant* will the United States in Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 
of a thousand local banks as the currency of be outnumbered, and compelled to play at a of the United States at Washington. Jan. 5 

the Federal Government. It was an object most unequal game, not only in point of num- M ^ i 

not to be avowed, nor to be done in any direot bers, but also in point of stakes. The slave- rVrn'rj-yrws w..*’ 

or palpable manner. Paraphrases, cioumlo- holder stakes his property ; and has to run it O street] (near VineIrtreetfl Cincinnati.'^ Jan. 30 

oution, ambidexterity, and ambiguity, were off, or I030 it, if outvoted at tbe polls. I see- 

necessary to cover the design ; and it was piled nothing which slaveholders are to gain under WM - Jarvis, attorney at law, 
on until it was unintelligible. The-President this bill—nothing but an unequal and vexa- i Madison, Wisconsin. 
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tho sake of preventing perpetual strife ^ SPuUn^* atfoTpit rfftfm! 1 


read it, and could make nothing of it: he sent tious contest, in which they are to be loserB. 
to his Attorney-General, who was equally puz- I deprecate such a contest, and did my part .-Don* 1 
zled. He then returned it, with a message to to keep it out of the State of Missouri when 0 f the J 
the Senate, refusing to sign the hill for amphi- her Constitution was formed. 1 waH not a Jan. 
bology. Wo should reject this bill for the member of the convention, but was a chief pro- tlver , 
same cause, if for nothing else. Hard is the motor of the clause widen forbid the Legisla- 
fate of party fealty. It has to keep up with ture to emancipate slaves without the oonsent » 
the ever-changing measure. Often have these of their owners. I promoted that clause for the A. etc 
bills changed; and under every phase they had sake of peaoe—for the sake of keeping the sla- Fuiincn 
to be received as a test of orthodoxy; and have very question out of our elections and legisla- a< fe’ Sj 
more changes to undergo yet; and to continue tion—for tho sake of preventing perpetual strife - r 
to be a test under all mutations. among tho people. What I did for Missouri, mfng r <)i 

And, now, what is the object of this move- I would do for tho Territories; and if it was Flatter 
ment, which so disturbs Congress and the ooun- an open question, would vote one way or the sations 
try ? What does it propose to ftocomplish ? To other to settle it; but it is not an open quea- J? ots . or 
settle a principle, is the answer—the principle tion 1 and oannot be opened without a breaoh 
of non-intervention, and the right of the people of faith, *ud the destruction of the peaoe of the limbs, 
of the Territory to decide the question of slave- country. flush, C 

ry for themselves. Sir, there is no such prin- Sir, the question has boen decided. The free » f 

oiple. The Territories are the ohildren of the States are against this bill, and it is an ill re- DOC 

States. They are minors, under age, and it is turn for their past generous oonduct to endeav- ,% 
the business of the States, through their dele- or to force it upon them. .They have been not 
gations in Congress, to take oare of them until only just, but magnanimous, to the slave States. Dr ' * 
they are of age—until they are ripe for State What was the condition of tho slave States Tlipt 

government; then to give them that govern- thirty years ago, in relation to the use of the eullud, 

ment, and admit them to an equality with their soil within their limits? Debarred of a great Umtud 
fathers. That is law, and has been so admit- part of its use—an Indian population oovoring *■ 
ted since the first Ordinance, in 1784. The more or less of almost every slave State, and p , h “ 
States in Congress are the guardians of the preventing the expansion of its population. 0 f t h« 
Territories, and are bound to exeroise that What is it now? All relieved. The Indians inarchi 
guardianship, and cannot abdicate it without a all gone, their lands all brought under the do- geutive 
breaoh of trust and a dereliction of duty. Why, minion of the white man, and the area of slave P'oasai 
sir, tho territory itself is tha property of the population and of slave cultivation greatly in¬ 
states, and they do with it what they please— creased—to tho extent of a third or a fourth of 
permit it to be settled, or not, as they please; its soil in some of tho States. How was this Tere fy 
cut it up by linos, as they please; seller give done? Certainly by tbe help of free State Pile*, 
it away, as they pleaso; chase white people votes, (for it oould not have been done without «nea» » 
from it, as they please. This has been always them;) by the help of their votes in procuring Si. J 1 ® 1 
tho oase. There is a proclamation now extant the appropriations, and ratifying the treaties nuance 
of the old Congress of the Confederation, de- which the removal of the Indians required. t ers ” 
scribing the first settlers in the Northwest Ter- Missouriget her fine southwest quarter relieved tirely 1 
ritory as “disorderly persons,” and ordering by these means. The same votes gave us tho like a: 
.them to be driven off by tho military. I ro- Platte country; seven fine counties added to rccomI 
member many suoh military expulsions in the the State 1 and that by altering the Compromise Br 
early settlement of the Western country, often jfoe to include it, and actually converting that 
executed with severity; burning houses, cutting fine region from free soil to slavo soil. North- _ dea 
up corn, destroying fences, and driving off the era votes enabled it to be done; Northern votes Bittora 
people at the point of the bayonet, and under altered above an hundred miles of the Compro- Liver < 
the edge of the sabre. As iato as 1835—’36, mis® line for our benefit, upon our request; and ' 

and after the extinction of the Indian title to I will never bo ungrateful to them for it, nor \ 

the Platte country, in Missouri, similar orders requite it by a breaoh of the line to their preju- good ri 
were given to the then colonel of dragoons dice. ■ an inv: 

commanding on that frontier, the now Senator And how did we obtain the Northern votes introd) 
in Congress, Henry Dodge, to expel the peoplo which were necessary for all these measures— n . 

from that purchase; orders which he executed the appropriations and treaties for all these . Z 1 . 
in gentleness and mercy, going alone, explain- Indian removals, and for that alteration of the , e8ai h “ 
ing his business, and requiring them to go Compromise line whioh gave us the beautiful tions r 
away; ’vyhioh they did, like good and orderly Platte country ? Did we get those votes by great 
peopleand when liowas gone, came back like belching Abolitionism against the North? No! andrie 
sensible and industrious people, and secured no! we got them by appealing to the justice ®“® 6 ir 
their pre-emptions. Not only settled but .or- and the fraternal feelings'of our Northern 1 
ganized territory has been so treated by the brethren, and to whioh we never appealed cities, 
Federal Government, and worse—the people once in vain. And !, who was part of all these tliroug 
driven off, and ‘their homes given away. This transactions, accustomed to solicit Northern F< ! r 
happened in Arkansas, in 1828, when twelve votes, and express thanks for them, will not 0,11 
thousand square miles of her organized territo- now return them evil for good, by attempting —— 
ry was given to the Chorokees, and the people to deprive them of their share of a Compro- 
' driven away. Why, sir, this very line of 36 mise which we imposed upon them. Tenth 

deg. 30 min., with all the territory on one side it is now four months since this movement ® ai>l 
of it, and two degrees on tha othor side, were for the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise “ 


Madiso 
/COLLECTIONS proi 
YV attention paid to 


COUGHS, COLDS, HO ARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WUOOFINO COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

A MONG the numerous discoveries Science has 
made in this aoneration to facilitatodhe business 


I, than this eontribntio 
g Art. A vast trial of its 
oad country, has proven 
medicine, or combinatic 


ion of spirits, can bo effectually cured by 
DOCTOR HOOFLAND'S celf.br 
GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by 


ae j used your Cher ry Pectoral in Cai 
ter of 1850, for a severe attack 


lim a dead child. Having 
■l in California, in Ihe win 
attack of Bronohitis, with 


5 used your “Hoofland’s German 
d ^Dyspepsia, "and am pleased to 


tant. A foeling of the deepest gratitude prompts n 
in addressing you these lines; but for your import*] 
discovery, my little boy would now have been in a: 
other world I am yours, with great respect, 

J. D. Pow km,, Supt. Trans., L. R. R. 

J. C. Ayer. • 

Rocx Hill, Somkbsbt Co., N- J., 
July 21, 1852. 

Sir : Sinoe your medicine has become known hut 
it has a greater demand than »ny other cough rem 
dy we have ever sold. It is spoken of in terms 
unmeasured praise by those who have used it; and 
know of some cases where the best they can say of 


driven off, and ‘their homes given away. This 
happened in Arkansas, in 1828, when twelve 
thousand square miles of her organized territo¬ 
ry was given to the Chorokees, and the people 
driven away. Why, sir, this very line of 36 
deg. 30 min., with all the territory on one side 
of it, and two degrees on tha othor side, were 


and at retail bv Apothecaries and dealoi's 
ho.ut the United States. ■ 
sale in Washington, D. C., by Z. D. GILMAN, 
Georgetown by J. L. KIDWELL. 
il 1—ftaw 


Dr. J. C. Ayer. 

Windsor, C. W., June 26,1852. 

Sir : This may certify that I have used your Cher- 
y Pectoral for upwards of one year, anil it is my sin- 
ere belief that I should have been in my grave eTe 
his time if I had not. It has cured me of a dangor- 
us affeotion of tbe lungs, and I do not overstate my 


^ — —a — This has commenced in this Congress. It began with- Txr ... ,, _. ,, 

been the seventy years’ practice of the Govern- 0 ut a memorial, without a petition, without a IYjot/renoriterv' ot general InTdenomination^i 
ment—to treat tho Territories as property, and request, from a human befog. It has labored religions intelligence, and of the nows of the day, as 
the people as uninvited guests, to be entertain- long and hard in these Halls, and to this hour well as the earnest advocate of sound Christian doo- 
ed, or turned out, as the owner of the house there is not a petition for it from the class of trine and social progress, the proprietors will summon 
ohooses. Fine sovereigns, these ! chased off by States for whose benefit the movement pro- 7 °r.th® ao ends every available facility, whether edi- 
the military, and their homes given to Indians fesses to havo been made !—not a word in its *®£ a ’ Thoylmv™^ 

or Spaniards. _ ... f avor from the smallest public meeting or pri- their correspondence from England and Continental 


The whole idea of this sovereignty fe a nov- V ate assemblage of any slave State. This is Bn 
e%. seoutod from Congress when it first ap- the response of the South to this boon tendered • bo1 
peared in the Senate, contradicted by the Con- to it by Northern members under a Northern 
stitution, and the whole action of the Govern- President, It is the response of silence—more ar , 
ment, in all times; and oontraaioted by the emphatic than.words—and worthy of especial stt 
bill itself, whioh is to secure it. The provis- note in this debate. It argues well for the ■ 
ionB of tho bill are a burlesque upon sovereign- harmony of the Union, and goes to show (what 8er 
ty. It gives to the people, instead of reoeiving fo f ae t has been often seen) that the troubles 
from them, an organic aot. And what -an or- of the country oome from uneasy politicians— 
ganic aet! One fo which thoy are denied its safety from the tranquil masses. — 


bill itself, whioh is to secure it. The provis- note in this debi 
ionB of tho bill are a burlesque upon sovereign- harmony of tho U: 
ty. It gives to the people, instead of reoeiving fo foot has been i 
from them, an organic aot. And what -an or- 0 f the country ooi 
ganic aot! One in which thoy are denied Its safety from the 

every attribute of sovereignty. Denied free- - - 

dom of elections; denied freedom of voting; importa 

denied cboioe of their own laws; denied the j OFFER for sale 
right of fixing the quaJifioations of voters; sub- JL ceipte" many of w 
jooted to a foreign supervision ; and controlla- for five dollars a-peb 
ble by the Federal Government, whioh they many different ways 
have no hand in eleeting; and only allowed to ° ’ f * he . ar S? lc3 „( 
admit, and not to reject, slavery. Their sever- Jfoyf nod in tlm mai 
eignty only extends to the subjeot of slavery, the articles, no your 
and only to one side of that-*4he admitting fail to make money, 
side; the other half of the power being held to Mima, enclosing ono 
he denied by the Constitution which is extend- 
ed over them, and which (aocording to tho from tha offio ° unleSi 
reading of the supporters of this bill)*forbids j 

any law to be made which will prevent ahy -- , „ 

citizen from going there with his slaves. This Yi' i* 7 n<m 

is squatter sovereignty, non-intervention, and TSf i ,° . 5 
no power to legislate in Territories upon sla- wholesale Dea'tein 
very. And this is called a principle—the prin- gilk, &a. All order) 


Europe, from Asia and evory part of Ameriea, thoy ly 
bolievo to be unsurpassed. By famishing a paper of soj 
the highest grado, from this great oompioroial centre, of 
they hope to increase the patronage with which thoy tw 
are already favored from every section of the United 1 1 
States and the neighboring British Provinces. lis 1 

The tonth volume commenced March 29. Sub- 
seriptions aro solicited, and the present is suggested 
as the best time for forwarding names, with payments 
aeoompanying. L. F. BEECHER. 

April 14—ttdw S. S. CUTTING. ■ - 


Elilridge’s Bill Boarding School, 

For Young Men and Boys. 

T HIS Institniion is pleasantly situated, on a high 
elevation, in a healthy, woll-improved, and high- 


of the 5 th month, (May,) 1854, and, 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG IV) BN. 

I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different ] 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past y 
for five dollars a-peiee, and tho whole comprising 


obtaining Pianos un- 
• house iff the eity, he 
s can present induoe- 


YTTHOLESALE and retail pr 
VV shirt and collar manufacto 


Agent for the Bale of Jcwolry ; s 
n Vegetable Ivory Goods, Rev 
rs promptly attended tQ. 


ond-haud Pianos, at bargains, which he fearlessly as¬ 
serts will defy competition. Also, elegant upright, 
grand, and Boudoir Pianos: superior Melodoona, 
mado by D. & H. W. Smith; Martin’s Guitars, and 
Brown’s Harps. 

Second-hand Pianos, nearly equal to new, at prices 
from $100 to $200. HORACE WATERS, 

833 Broadway, Now York, 
Extensive publisher ef Music, and dealer in Mu- 



